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THE MOTHER’S SCHOOL 


By Jean GEOFFROY 


“What is the fairest phenomenon of human life? What phenomenon is freighted with 
deepest and tenderest suggestion? To what phenomenon does art most tirelessly recur? Is it not 
the phenomenon of infancy .or, rather, is it not infancy and motherhood in inmost unity and 
reciprocity ?’—Friedrich Froebel. 
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CHARACTER FIRST 


By JOHN EVERARD DEMEYER 


National Education Association, in summarizing the recent meeting at 

Dallas, cited ideals, citizenship and national unity as the keynote of the 
convention. It is significant in these days of high pressure and efficiency that 
educators from all parts of this country should pause in their discussion of 
methods and curriculum and give their attention to a re-statement of the 
fundamental principles underlying all education. It renews our faith in the 
public schools and in the body of men and women who direct their policies to 
hear them assert that “‘character is higher than intellect and the ideals of the 
nation must be born in the hearts of the youth of today.” 

The public school has done more than any other single agency to formulate 
the ideals of this nation and develop a national unity. It has been through 
the schools that millions of children of different races and widely inherited ideals 
have been brought together and moulded into a unified society. Such a flowing 
together of the streams of life has made this nation possible. 


Our democracy is still young when considered in the light of history, and its 
future depends upon the proper functioning of our public education system. 
We are sometimes skeptical of the modern school, with its great variety of 
problems, fearing that it may drift away from the fundamentals, not by choice 
but rather because of the pressure due to ever-increasing demands. We 
realize that, regardless of our proficiency in other phases of education, we cannot 
succeed in the broader sense if we neglect those principles that tend to develop 
personal and national character. The individual is the pivot around which all 
training must revolve to be effective. This is particularly true during the early 
years. The child comes to us as an individual, with no sense of mass unity, 
with little or no understanding of the value of united effort. Our duty is to 
develop that individuality, preserve and strengthen all the good inherent in it 
and gradually aid it to find its place in society. 


There has been no growth without a recognition of individuality, and very 
little, if any, progress until that individuality has been led to serve the common 
good. Individuality implies a background of ideals and a developing character. 
These are often faulty and if allowed to function unaided would prove destruc- 
tive. Our job is to substitute new and correct ones in their places and help 
children fit themselves into the scheme of society. 


| Bc CONDON of the Department of Superintendence of the 
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May in Manhattan 


By EvizaBetH NEwprort HEPBURN 


Old brick houses and young green trees, 

An impish, tricksy, fluttering breeze, 

Small birds that twitter right lustily 

Gay pagan whimsy and fantasy; 

A swallow’s note and a robin’s call, 

A parrakeet that outshrills them all, 

While workmen mimic and whistle and sing, 
And the “‘L”’ hurtles by like a frenzied thing, 
And even the street-sweepers know it’s Spring! 


Small sweet gardens all gay with bloom, 
Forgot, now, Winter, all gray with gloom! 

A tinkling fountain, a vine-clad wall, 

A church spire springing high over all; 

A youth who rubs until windows glow, 

A rose-pink hyacinth far below, 

And down the street, near the Avenue, 

More trees, more birds, but steel-riveting, too, 
As a skyscraper soars to the ultimate blue! 


To you in the country our city Spring 

Must seem a sad, tame, limited thing, 

And yet, how a single swaying tree, 

Bedecked in gay bridal finery, 

Can alter the world for man or maid 

As it waves fleet branches and gives sweet shade, 
And how, in the parks where the children play, 


All tell of that miracle, Mistress May! 


Oh, woods are magical, where each tree 

Is one clear chord in a symphony; 

And meadows daisied, and hills piled high, 
And lush moors stretching from sea to sky; 
I love the stillness, the olden peace, 

The goldenrod, like a golden fleece, 

And yet, for me, there’s a brighter gleam 
In city twilights, when green parks seem 
Emeralds set in an asphalt dream! 


The trees and the grass and the fountain’s spray 


—The New York Times. 
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Dr. Caldwell speaks to us in our home 
and school discussion from the successful 
princtpalship of one of our most progressive 
schools. His opinion as expressed here 
is typical of the theory of self-control 
and self-direction upon which his theory 
of education is founded. The Lincoln 
School constructs its curriculum upon the 
activities, interests, and possibilities of 
modern life, its purpose being constant 
but its procedure changing each year with 
our changing attitudes toward life. 

Dr. Caldwell would have us look upon 
the home as a permanent and inviolable 
institution, but under the necessity of 
adapting itself to a moving world. 


Mooring the Home 


By Orts L. CALDWELL, Director, the Lincoln School of Teachers College, New York 


|T is difficult to state in a limited space 
4} | what is wrong with the American home. 
First, I do not know. Secondly, I think 
y| I know a good many things about it, just 
»2 $3) as every one else thinks he does, but when 

I check up my opinions with specific homes, I 
find my ideas always change with each new 
situation. 

I suppose that the modern conditions for 
women, for which we have all fought, may be a 
factor in the situation. I cannot see how there 
will ever be good homes without good devoted 
mothers giving most of their time to the problems 
of home and children. If mothers are to be out 
about the town in clubs, dealing with charities 
that care for other folks’ children, getting up 
library reports, investigating the school systems 
and the like, without at the same time giving 


adequate attention to the home, the penalty will 
be heavy. Nevertheless, I am for the full 
entrance of women in the full activities of modern 
life, but I am afraid that in developing freedom 
for women, we may have done so at such a rapid 
rate within the last two decades that we have 
failed to accompany that development with 
adequate safeguard for the welfare of the most 
important social institution, the home. 

Then, no doubt, the other purposes of modern 
education, in so far as they relate to encouraging 
young people to decide matters for themselves, 
are a factor in the situation. Boys and girls 
decide matters at home and abroad. We want 
them to do that. In the process of readjust- 
ment, however, it may be that too great a loss of 
respect for things as they used to be may have 
resulted. 
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It is idle for the older people of this day to 
complain that the younger generation does not 
respect the so-called standards of their elders. 
That has always been done. My father, now 
eighty-two, says that in his boyhood the older 
generation felt that the youngsters were breaking 
away from the safe and sound moorings that 
the older people had defined, and in my boyhood 
I remember that our parents felt anxious because 
we were not conforming to their standards. 
Likewise, we have had the same anxiety for our 
children, and those of us who are now grand- 
parents hear our children beginning to talk in the 
same terms about the generation that now is made 
up of little children. I suppose that this has 
always been true, and always will be true as each 
generation moves forward a bit as compared with 
the one that has gone before. 


Preventive and 
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This does not mean that standards are neces- 
sarily being lowered. It certainly does mean that 
they are changing. In some respects I cannot 
see it otherwise than that they are being lowered, 
but that merely proves that I am of the older 
generation, perhaps. Whether we like it or not, 
the younger generation is going to possess the 
earth. It is as serious a group of young people 
as any that ever went before, perhaps more so. 
It is more thoughtful, more frank, more out- 
spoken, both with words and deeds, and perhaps 
is living more truly according to its real thought. 
I trust there is less deception and less of the hidden 
things that are not right. It certainly would be 
helpful if parents and children could be more free 
in their discussion of these matters with one 
another, and I believe that a freedom of that sort 
is developing. 


Corrective 


Gymnastics for 


Pre-School Children 


By EvizaABeTH SerLter, M.D., School Physician, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


“) kindergartens the education for 


good 
health, which is 


the natural foun- 
—") dation of all fur- 
ther educational goals, we 


Dr. Seiler, who is obtaining unusual 
results in the better health of the pre-school 


deformity needs. Our plan is to substitute 
well chosen physiological treatment for the 
methods of the old 
rhythm period.  Cor- 


rective and _ preventive 
exercises are all more or 


child, says: “The best corrective exercise 

have worked out cor- less strenuous and formal, 
for the little child is lying down on the 

rective and _ preventive din otherwise they cannot 
exercises for our daily the ‘walddlle a the day 4 full night’s have the desired effect. 


rhythm periods. Through 
experience in conducting 
corrective gymnastic 
classes for years, the 
exercises have been 
chosen from all known 


absolutely essential 


rest of twelve hours with open windows is 


Another vital factor is outdoor life. 
possible, the exercises I describe should 
be given on a short-cut lawn or on a sandy 
beach, or at least with open windows. Some 


The following suggestions 
, tend chiefly to show how 
being. 
i the tiresome character of 

ormal exercises may b¢ 
eliminated by play set- 
tings. If we want good 


well 


to his 


systems of gymnastics: . results, the kindergartner 
M of the pictures were taken in the Kenosha 
Swedish, German, Men- -¢ : . or the mother who plans 
Sunshine Camp, where children take their 39 
senadleck, r. Saenger's the child’s gymnastics 
daily exercises under ideal conditions, 
yreathing gymnastics, must watch carefully that 
preceded and followed by a lying-down rest 
ee period and combined with heliotherapy.” the exercises are exe- 
ing exercises for func- PY. cuted correctly, which 


tional treatment of faulty 
posture and curvatures of the spine; special 
foot exercises and exercises adapted to special 


means forcefully, in good 
posture, and with correct breathing. No- 
body ean give and control physical education 
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Fig. 1(a)—TURTLE GAME 


without having taken the exercises himself. 
Before any child is submitted to any 
kind of exercise, it is necessary to ask 
the family physician or school physician 
to state whether the child is physically fit, 
especially whether the heart function is 
satisfactory. During the exercises individ- 
ual attention is necessary to prevent over- 
tiring and overstimulation. A group of 
four to ten children is most favorable, 
since they can develop a helpful group 
spirit and yet get all the control they 
need. The equipment consists of knee 
pads; we use men’s elbow pads which are 
inexpensive, canvas mittens, and, if possible, 
gymnasium shoes. The floor is the chief 
apparatus; it should be cleaned with water 


Fig. 2(a)—PLAYING BRIDGES 


frequently. Floor covering is too expensive for 
most school systems; for lying-down exercises 
large sheets of paper may be spread down. 

The exercise to precede all others is the build- 
ing up of a good posture in front of a full length 
mirror. The children are interested in a story 
method of approach. The teacher says: 

“We are building a high tower. Our first 
stone is the feet. See that they are straight 
(parallel) and that you stand heavily on the 
spot that comes right after the big toe. 


“Give me your foot; I shall mark that 
spot with white crayon on your sole. If 
we could walk on the sandy beach, you 
would see your footprint and the deepest 
hole made by the same spot. It is called 
the ball of the big toes. 

“Our second stone is the knees. Make 
them straight and stiff and hold them that 
way. 

“Our next stone is the hips. Make 
them stiff, make the back hollow and draw 
in the abdomen. 

“Our fourth stone is the shoulders. Hold 
them back, near together, and see how 
high your chest is vaulted. Take a deep 
breath. 


Fig. 1(6)—TURTLE GAME 


“Our fifth stone is the head. Stretch your neck 
and throat upwards, and see how tall you are. 

“Now we can put the steeple on the roof. 
Stretch your arms to the sides, bend the elbows 
and let the fingers of both hands come together 
over your head.” 

Then let the children note for themselves who 
builds the most perfect tower and who stays 
longest in good position. Let them walk in 
front of the full length mirror, which should hang 
in every kindergarten, and see how they look 
when in good posture and how otherwise. 
Develop muscle and body feeling. 


Fig. 2(6)—PLAYING BRIDGES 
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Every exercise should be preceded by building 
up correct posture, which is maintained until 
the end of the exercise. 

The second exercise is for correct breathing. 
It is developed as ‘“The Wind and Flower Game,”’ 
before an open window. 

Tell a story to establish the right mood. 

“Let us play that through the window we can 
see a large garden of bright flowers. All kinds of 
flowers grow in this garden, and as the wind 
blows through it, we can smell the fragrance of 
the flowers and we can hear the wind. It blows 
like this.” Hold the mouth in horn shape 
and exhale with a long blowing sound. ‘‘Jim- 
mie, what kind of flowers can you smell?” 

‘*Pansies.”’ 

“Let us see if we 
Breathe in, now br 
hear the wind. 


‘an all smell Jimmie’s pansies. 
athe out, and see if you can 
Do it again, and each time the 


Fig. 3—WALKING STIFFLY 


wind blows a little longer. 
smell, Mary?” 

“Roses.” 

“Let us see if we can all smell Mary’s roses.” 

The exercise may be continued by alternating 
nostrils. Lay the index finger along left side of 
nose, closing left nostril, and continue game. 
Repeat with right nostril. This is corrective 
for respiratory ailments. 

“The Wind and Flower Game’’ serves to 
develop an instant response to commands, ‘‘smell 
in’ for inhalation through the nose with use of 
olfactory nerve, and “‘blow out” for slow, ample 
exhalation through the mouth. The horn shape 
of the mouth guides the teacher in knowing 
whether and how long exhalation takes place. 
During inhalation the lips are closed tightly. 
Inhalation with use of the olfactory nerve is the 
deepest and most wholesome kind known, be- 
cause it is done during relaxation of all voluntary 
muscles. Increasing gradually the duration of 
expiration means increasing chest expansion and 


What flowers can you 
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lung capacity. In many cases of beginning faulty 
posture this is enough corrective stimulus, if done 
at school and at home three times daily before an 
open window. 


Fig. 4—PICKING UP MARBLES 


The sequence of exercises after the two first 
ones is left to the choice of the kindergartner. 
Setting-up exercises might follow with arms 
swinging upward and sideways, bending trunk, 
slapping chest or shoulders, bending knees, lifting 
legs forward, sideways or backward, and whatever 
the group develops a liking for. These exercises 
might easily be combined with plays, as we did in 
the case of exercises with wands. We use dowel 
rods half a yard long for those wands which are a 
very good means of preventing and correcting 
round shoulders. 
before starting. 


WAND EXERCISES. 

Simon Says. 

Simon says, ‘‘Wands 

Simon says, ‘“‘Wands down.” 

Simon says, “‘Wands up.” 

“Wands down.” 

Whenever the words, ‘Simon 
omitted, the action does not change. 
may be played with various positions of wands. 


Fig. 5 (a)—DOG’S WALK 


They build up good posture 
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Flying Game. 


“All little robins fly.” 

“The bluebird flies.’’ 

“The sparrow flies.” 

“The blackbird flies.”’ 

“The rabbit flies.” 

Wands are raised and returned to position. 


Fig. 5(6)—DOG’S WALK 


When absurdities are suggested, the wands remain 
in position. Before this exercise begins tlie 
children can suggest the kinds of birds and insects 
they would like to impersonate. The game may 
be played in this way. 

“All the little honeybees fly.” 
suggested action. 

butterfly flies.”’ 

“The bumblebee flies.”’ 

‘The mosquito flies.”’ 

“The brown dog flies.’” Wands remain in position. 


Wands take 


Marching with Wands. (Fig. 8.) 

Position: Body erect, elbows crooked and 
extending backward, wands slipped through arms 
behind back, the nose high. 

a. March to music. 

b. Without music march on tiptoes, hands 
clasped in front of chest, and wands behind back. 

c. Without music hop on left foot. 

Without music hop on right foot. 
Without music walk on heels. 
Without music walk pigeon-toed. 


& 


Fig. 5 (ec)—DOG’S WALK 
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g. Without music walk with toes pointed far 
out. 

h. Without music walk on knees, if canvas 
knee pads are provided. 

Exercise a combined either with b and e, or c 
and d, or f and g, or with h is sufficient for one 
exercise, followed'by rest. 

This is a very good opportunity for children to 
have a good time playing clown. By and by they 
will find out other kinds of funny walking. 


A WINTER GAME. 


Miss Jane Vernon, Supervisor of Kindergartens, obliged me very 
much by suggesting some of the play settings. 


a. Four or five children play that they are 
making a snowman in the center of the group, 
pretending to put his hat on, and all the acces- 
sories. When this is finished, all of the children 


Fig. 6—SLIDING 


make imaginary snowballs and throw them 
vigorously at the snowman. 

b. When he is knocked down, every one gets 
warm by crossing the arms over the chest’ and 
vigorously 
slapping the 
shoulders with 
the hands. 
This is done 
rapidly and 
with force. 

c. Another 
exercise for 
getting warm 
is: Bend down 
with good pos- 
ture. Straddle 
legs, and swing 
arms up over 
head. Bend 
forward down, 
touch the floor 
the first time 
with tips of 
fingers, swing 
arms up; the 


Fig. 7 (a)—RABBIT JUMP 
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second time touch the floor with knuckles of fists, 
arms up; third time, with flat hands, arms up. 
Knees straight! “‘Smellin,’’ with arms up. ‘Blow 
out’? when bending down. 


Fig. 7 (5) 


RABBIT JUMP 


BICYCLING. 

If there is no floor covering, large sheets’ of 
paper are spread under the children. Position: 
Flat on back, legs elevated at right angles to body. 

a. Bend right knee, straighten. Bend left 
knee, straighten. Alternate slowly and with 
force. Rest. 

b. Position asin a. Increase pedaling move- 
ment in rapidity and force. Say, ‘““Now we are 
going up a big hill, and we must push hard on the 
pedals.” Straighten legs on floor and rest. This 
exercise is corrective for weak abdominal muscles 
and constipation. 


SWIMMING ON BACKS. 


Position: Flat on back, legs straight on floor, 
arms at sides on floor. Sweep arms out straight 
at floor level until fingers touch over head. Arms 
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are kept straight and at the level of the floor, then 
back to position at sides. Legs stay stretched on 
floor. ‘Smell in’ when arms move from sides 
over head. ‘‘Blow out’? when arms move back 
from head toward hips. See who can blow out 
slowest. Control with watch and show children 
how they gradually improve. 

To rise, lie flat on floor with legs straight. 
Without aid of hands or arms, rise to sitting 
position. Then, without aid of arms or hands, 
rise to standing position. This exercise, done 
regularly, results in increased chest expansion of 
one and one-half inches in two months. 


TURTLE GAME. 

Position: Flat on floor on stomach, feet together, 
hands clasped over back. Elevate feet, elevate 
hands and arms, elevate head simultaneously. 
Relax and repeat. Rest on elbows. Turn over 
on back and rise to sitting position without aid 


Fig. 7 (c)—RABBIT JUMP 


of hands or arms; rise to standing position with- 
out aid of hands or arms. (Fig. 1, a and Db.) 


(Continued on page 60) 


Fig. 8—MARCHING WITH WANDS 
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Photoplays for Children 


By Caru E. 


~OUNG people,” declares James E. 
- chief Scout Executive of the Boy Scouts 
of America, ‘‘want thrills, action. This 
is a perfectly normal craving and should 
be satisfied. The right motion picture 
gives them the right sort of thrills.’ 

Boys and girls of today, continues this leader 
who represents more than half a million boys, 
want facts as well; they 
want information. This 
twentieth century is vital 


West, 


MILLIKEN, Secretary, Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD feels that the 


as I See Them 


Inc. 


hard to tell which a boy likes best, movies or ice 
cream. When he’s eating ice cream, he thinks 
how soon it’s gone, but when he’s looking at a 
movie, oh, boy, he’s sure it’s real!”’ 

There is a great deal of thought and discussion 
just now about the motion picture and the child. 
Parents and teachers are asking the producers 
to prepare special pictures for child audiences. 
The public admits that 
we represent a source and 
distribution of the most 


with marvelous inven- subject of visual instruction as compre- important visual instruc- 
tions. Important scien- hended in the child and the ‘movies’ tion ever offered. I want 
tific discoveries are made should be presented to parents and teachers to speak to you about the 
almost daily. Expedi- in the most authoritative way. <Accord- limits and possibilities of 


tions uncover such riches 
from buried civilizations 
that truth is often more 
amazing than fiction. 
Geography becomes a 
panorama through the 
motion picture, and _his- 


ingly, Carl E. 


Hays’ organization, 


Milliken, former governor of 
Maine, and now secretary of Mr. Will H. 
gives our readers in 
this paper the point of view of the producer. 

Mr. Milliken is not only the spokesman 
of the most important group in the entire 
motion picture industry, but he is well 


the photoplay in child- 
hood education from the 
viewpoint of the industry. 

Children naturally love 
the motion picture and 
their liking for it should 
be satisfied. The attend- 


tory a series of thrilling known in the educational world. He has ance of children, however, 
stories; science is a won- toured the United States with John D. is quite small in compari- 
derland. The  out-of- Rockefeller, Jr., in behalf of the Inter- son with the total attend- 
doors element in pictures Church World Movement and is a director ance, averaging about 
always appeals to boys in the Playground Association of America. eight per cent of the 
and girls. Nature pic- After completing his second term as gov- audiences according to 
tures encourage and ernor of Maine, Mr. Milliken began his statistics by impartial 
develop a healthy love study of motion pictures as a social force, investigators of one of our 
for the open. The which resulted in his present position. leading American univer- 
child’s imagination is sities. In the larger 
lifted beyond the con- districts the percentage 


gested city streets in which so many thousands of 
them must live. 

Just what the motion picture means to the 
child is illustrated in a letter written by a 
boy at St. Vincent’s Home in Denver, Colorado, 
to the manager of the Denver Film Board of 
Trade. St. Vincent’s Home is one of the hun- 
dreds of similar institutions for the aged, the 
orphaned, the imprisoned, and the sick, which 
have motion pictures regularly. He wrote: 

“You know we could never see a movie if it 
wasn’tforyou. Moviescostmoney. Wehaven’t 
any fathers to give us nickels like other little 
boys. The weeks we don’t have movies seem like 
months with thirty-one days, too. It’s pretty 


is smaller and in the smaller communities slightly 
higher. 

Of course no one can reasonably demand that 
all motion pictures be constructed to fit the 
psychology of the six to twelve-year-old boy 
or girl. Their primary purpose is entertainment 
for adults, and certain of life’s problems and situa- 
tions, perhaps not just the best for juvenile 
observation, although much ‘“‘passes over the 
heads”’ of children, must be picturized if we are to 
have any drama in our photoplays. The general 
run of pictures are not now and never shall be 
intended especially for children. If all pictures 
were made suitable for even the adolescent mind, 
adults would not patronize the theaters and if the 
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OUR GANG MAKING THE MOST OF THEIR SPARE TIME 


exhibitor had to depend for maintenance upon 
children, his business would soon pass out of 
existence. Every thoughtful person, whether par- 
ent or teacher, will appreciate this. 

There are innumerable novels which we read 
but do not place in the hands of our children. 
There are innumerable plays which we witness, 
but to which we would scarcely take our immature 
sons and daughters. We exercise some super- 
vision over what our children hear or read and we 
should do the same in respect to motion pictures. 
There is a definite parental responsibility in the 
situation. It should not in any instance be 
shifted to others. In the last few years, however, 
the number of pictures entirely suitable for 
children to see has increased enormously and 
today there are literally hundreds of good 
photoplays available for their entertainment and 
education. 

At the same time, the Saturday showings for 
children, with programs especially selected, have 
been increasing. A large number of cities have 
Saturday morning movies at a nominal fee of ten 
cents. In most cases local committees composed 


of women’s clubs of one sort or another select the 
pictures in co-operation with the local exhibitor, 
chaperon the showings, and otherwise conduct 
the performances. In every case we have found 
that where proper co-operation from all the 
societies and clubs is given, the showings are 
successful and that with supervision they are 
highly enjoyable. Albany, N. Y., averages 2,300 
children a week; Rochester more than 1,000; 
Atlanta, Georgia; Macon, Georgia; Jacksonville, 
Florida, Washington, D. C., Cleveland, and other 
cities have similar success. In speaking of the 
suecess thus obtained, Mrs. Alice Ames Winter, 
former president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, reported in a recent article: 
“On any Saturday morning in Rochester, or in 
Atlanta, or in Washington, you may go toa chil- 
dren’s photoplay matinee. It is not once in a 
while. It is regular and has been regular for 
years, so that the town takes it as part of its or- 
dinary life. If I happen to describe Atlanta, 11 
is because there is not room to tell of the move- 
ment in other cities. Here flock children, skip- 
ping, laughing, squealing, and exchanging what 
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they consider repartee, as children should, and 
yet withal conducting themselves with the good 
manners that are themselves an important ele- 
ment in these formative years. They are guided 
by volunteer chaperons who are what chaperons 
ought to be, not repressive, but themselves the 
top wave of joyous order. The Atlanta com- 
mittee says frankly to parents: ‘Once a week is 
often enough to allow children to go to the mov- 
ies. One film a week, and that selected,’ is 
their slogan. 

“They find out what children like and then 
give them the best of that type. Younglings love 
adventure, movement, the Wild West, and they 
adore animals, particularly animals that are 
actors. Each program ties itself to the com- 
munity life of the children and keeps abreast of 
their current interests. Perhaps there is a charm- 
ing costume dance by a group from one of their 
own schools. Perhaps a promising young musi- 
cian of their town is represented, or a distin- 
guished artist who is passing through is willing 
to give the youngsters freely that for which grown- 
ups are paying a high price. Perhaps it is Health 
Week or Music Week, or a holiday that is cele- 
brated. The Chairman of the Committee makes 
a very brief speech which really is a joint affair, 
since the children shout back their opinions and 
judgments. But there is no disorder. Any 
town where supervised children’s matinees are 
kept going by a committee that is drawn from all 
the better elements of 
the community cannot 
keep itself confined to 
the four walls of the 
theater. It speaks the 
language every one un- 
derstands, vision, and 
it has to tie up with 
everything that goes 
on in education and 
the recreational life of 
the community.” 

Among most active 
organizations in the 
children’s matinee 
movement throughout 
the country, with 
whom our entire mo- 
tion picture industry 
is co-operating, are the 
following: 


The Better Films 
(‘ommittee of Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

The California Fed- 
eration of Women’s 
Clubs. 
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The Better Films Committee of Columbia, 
South Carolina. 

The Motion Picture Committee of the Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

The Children’s Matinee Branch of the Jackson- 
ville (Florida) Better Films Committee. 

The Better Motion Picture Council of Cuin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

The Motion Picture Committee of the Louisi- 
ana Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

The National Committee on Better Films. 

The National Indorsers of Photoplays. 

The Samopie Club, showing children’s photo- 
plays at the Plaza Theatre, New York, N. Y. 

The West Coast Theatres, Inc. 


These organizations, through special commit- 
tees of adults who are interested in child welfare, 
see many films before one is selected and recom- 
mended for an audience of children. The results 
of these committees are forwarded to the Depart- 
ment of Public Relations of the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America, and it is 
our work and privilege to compare and study these 
selected lists, adding to them as new pictures 
suitable for children are made, and doing all in our 
power to make it possible for local communities 
to show the pictures they desire. The appended 
list represents approved juvenile photoplays from 
the votes of from two to eight of the leaders of 
the entire children’s matinee movement. 


PETER PAN IN THE MOVIES AS BARRIE SEES HIM 
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JACKIE COOGAN IN “LITTLE ROBINSON CRUSOE”’ 


It should be kept in mind that children do not 
want sentimental pictures, and too much juvenil- 
ity should not be included. Children of the age 
for Saturday morning movies will not stand for 
what they call “baby stuff.’”’ Neither do they 
want too much of an educational nature. Satur- 
day is a holiday from school. They want to have 
fun and they deserve it. There have been pro- 
duced from time to time pictures of special appeal 
to boys and girls. There was “The Bluebird,” 
Maeterlinck’s beautiful story of the search for 
happiness; ‘‘Peter Pan’ and 
Kiss for Cinderella,’ Bar- 
rie’s beloved fantasies; most of 
the Jackie Coogan pictures; 
those with the ‘‘Gang’’ and 
other child actors; the Pen- 
rod stories and so on. His- 
torical pictures have always 
been popular with children. 
Both boys and girls like ‘‘west- 
erns”’ and comedies, the two 
most prevalent types of pic- 
tures by the way, and they 
do not as a rule care for love 
scenes. 

The New York Rotary 
Club, which like all Rotary 
Clubs is interested in boys 
and their development, re- 
cently made a survey of the 
part the moving picture is 
playing in the city boy’s life. 
Here are some of the findings: 

‘The normal boy must have 
action, physical preferred, but 
action he demands. Boys in 
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the smaller towns and in the 
country have the opportunity 
for this physical outlet; when 
school is over and on holidays 
and Saturdays, to say nothing 
of summer vacations, there 
are endless opportunities for 
the natural exercise of the 
pent-up energy of the normal 
boy. There are fishing, swim- 
ming, camping, all the various 
outdoor games, and, above 
all, there are grassy fields, 
roomy and inviting, to romp 
in. The city boy has none 
of these, or, at best, poor 
substitutes. City parks, pa- 
trolled sometimes by unsym- 
pathetic ‘cops,’ offer scant 
opportunities for unham- 
pered outdoor play. Narrow 
streets, dangerous with con- 
gested traffic, give a fellow some chance to 
play ‘tip,’ ‘prisoner’s base,’ ‘cops and robbers,’ 
‘sloogy-boogy,’ and others of the games boys have 
played from time immemorial, but it is a chance 
beset with real dangers and subject to constant 
and incessant interruptions. To these city boys, 
the movies offer a stimulating substitute for 
some of the privileges enjoyed by his country 
brother. 

“In place of a lively game of Indian in the fields 
and woods, the city boy watches breathlessly the 
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“JACK AND THE BEANSTALK” WITH BABY - PEGGY AS STAR 


intrepid deeds of Tom Mix, Hoot Gibson, Buck Jones, 
Harry Carey, and many others of his heroes. The 
various comedies of Lloyd, Keaton, Denny, and 
the rest of the mirthmakers, cause him to double 
up in delight and roar the laugh of boyhood, which 
makes him feel good from the tip of his toes to the 
crown of his head. Thrills and humor are not all 
that the city boy derives from the movies however. 
They take him to far-off lands, they show him the 
customs of strange peoples of whom he reads in 
his geography; his geographical studies are further 
aided by showing him how food crops are raised 
and harvested, how the sap of trees eventually 
becomes the rubber of which his boots, for instance 
are made, and countless other bits of information 
that are given him in a way that fixes them indelibly 
in his receptive and impressionable mind.”’ 

We are trying to put motion pictures to definite 
uses in developing civic consciousness and good con- 
duct, the best illustration perhaps having been pro- 
vided by the City of Chicago. On Saturday morn- 
ing before last Hallowe’en special photoplay show- 
ings were held in sixty-nine Chicago theaters and 
children were invited to be present free of charge. 
School authorities, the motion picture industry, and 
various civic leaders co-operated in the plan, which 
was the culmination of a campaign for a safe and sane 
observance of the holiday upon which vandalism in 
Chicago is often at its height. 

Two hundred and twenty-six public schools, eighty- 
one parochial schools, and one private school were 
invited to participate. On Saturday morning 112,450 
seats were filled amid what anybody who has 
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MARY PICKFORD IN “HULDA FROM HOLLAND” 
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ever been to a Saturday 
morning showing for 
children knows must 
have been the cheers of 
a victorious army on 
the heels of a fleeing 
foe. The result was 
that Chicago was 
ninety-seven per cent 
orderly on Hallowe’en. 

Every child is a na- 
turaltinkerer. Helikes 
to take apart his toys 
to find out how they are 
made. The moving- 
picture camera explains 
mechanical construc- 
tion to him. His in- 
terest is sustained while 
his information is in- 
creased. Animated car- 
toons and regular pic- 
tures alike perform this 
same task. We are 
teaching athletics. 
Slow motion pictures 
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especially are helpful in teaching form in running, 
jumping, and in football. The drill of the coach 
who mapped out his plays on a blackboard and 
explained what every player was to do may in 
time be succeeded by a picture which shows ex- 
actly what must be done. 

Boys and girls are interested likewise in the 
natural sciences. Under the camera’s eye, chemi- 
cal changes, bird life, animals in their lairs, rock 
formations, all that we know of natural wonders 
are revealed. Quite as important perhaps is the 
grasp of current affairs which the moving picture 
gives to school children. They can very well 
study current history through the news reels. 
They can attend‘the inaugurations of our presi- 
dents, and the great events on land and sea which 

take place every day. 

You, who work with children, know the i impor- 
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tance of keepingenthusiasm high. Boys in partic- 
ular must go from one peak of interest to another. 
Thus they become hero worshipers. We are 
trying to give them, on the screen, heroes to 
worship. Not long ago a newspaper reported 
that a group of school boys were asked to name 
the greatest ten men in history. Two of those 
named were moving-picture actors, one of whom 
was ranked above Napoleon, long an idol of 
boyhood. Heroes on the screen, in the child’s 
eye, perform good deeds, they rescue the unfor- 
tunate, defend the weak, defeat the villain; 
always, in the end, virtue is triumphant. So we 
must see to it that our children meet the Great in 
their photoplays. The industry is doing its 
best to work with parents and éducators to 
broaden, perfect, and teach through visual 
instruction. We feel that we are succeeding. 


AMONG FILMS RECOMMENDED BY THE CHILDREN’S MATINEE MOVEMENT 


Name of Picture Producer Star No. Reels 
Biting the Dust......... Pathe....... . .(4Esop’s Fable).......1 
Boy of Flanders, The....Metro......... Jed *kie Coogan...... 8 
Boy o’ Mine ............First National.........Ben Alexander....... 7 
Captain January....... Principal . 
Chip of the Flying U....Universal.............Hoot Gibson.........6 
First National. .......Jackie Coogan...... 6 
Clean-Up Week......... (4Esop’s Fable).......1 
First National. .......Jackie Coogan....... 6 
Don Q, Son of Zorro.....United Art.......:... Douglas Fairbanks... 10 
Drusilla with a Million...Film Booking Office....Mary Carr......... 7 
Ellie First National....... Colleen Moore........ 
Felix the Cat Comedies. .Educational......................... 

Find Your Man.........Warner Brothers... . Rin- Tin- 
Five Dollar Baby, The...Metro......... Viola Dana........ 6 
Freshman, The.........Pathe.... Harold Lloyd........6 
Gold Rush, The.........United Artists Charlie Chaplin... ..10 
Metro..... . Buster Keaton. ......6 
Great Love, The. .......Metro- Gddura. 

Paramount. . Raymond Griffith. . . .7 
His Master’s Voice. .... Lumas... Thunder, the dog. . 6 
Hot Times in Iceland... .Pathe.. ( E sop’s able) 1 
Hot Water..... FE Associated E shibitors Harold Lloyd........5 
Hunting Big Game in Africa. .. Universal 9 
In Dutch......... .. Pathe . (4Esop’s Fable).... 
Introduce Me....... . Associated E shibitors Douglas MacLean... .6 
Kiss for Cinderella, A..... Famous PlayerseL: salen. Betty Bronson. . .10 
Lights of Old Broadway. . Metro M: arion Davies... 7 
Little Lord Fauntleroy... United Artists Mary Pickford......10 
Lucky Devil, The.......Famous Players-L asky Richard Dix..... 6 
Lumber Jacks.......... athe . Fable) .... l 
Mark of Zorro.......... United Artists...... Douglas Fairbanks 8 
Merton of the Movies....Famous Players-Lasky................... 8 


Midshipman, The....... Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.Ramon Navarro....... 


Name of Picture Producer Star No. Reels 
Moana of the South Seas. . Famous 
Mollie-Make-Believe..... Famous Players-Lasky . Marguerite Clark... ..5 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch 

Famous Players-Lasky. Marguerite Clark... . .6 
Mule’s Disposition, The. .Film Booking Office.............. 
My Boy. ..First National........¢ Jackie Coogan.......5 
Navigator, The.........Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Buster inten 6 
Not So Long Ago....... Famous Players-Lasky . Betty Rouen 7 
On the Ice..... (4Esop’s Fable) . 
Our Gang Comedies. 
Penrod and Sam.?...... First National........ Ben Alexander.......7 
Peter Pan. .. Famous Players-Lasky. Betty Bronson. 10 
Pollyanna United Artists. .......Mary Pickford 
Pony Express Famous Players-Lasky. . . 10 
Prince and the Pauper, The...Pathe............. - 5 
Rag Man, The....... Jackie Coogan 6 
Richard the Lion-Hearted.. . Allied Producers and Distributors 
Robin Hood.........<. United Artists........Douglas Fairbanks 
Runaway Balloon....... (sop’s Fable) 
Seven Keys to Baldpate.. Famous Players-Lasky. Douglas MacLean... .7 
Seven Swans, The....... Famous Players-Lasky. Marguerite Clark.... .6 
Snowmobile, The... .. .. Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau. l 
Sweet Pickle, A. .Alice Day... 
Taming of the West. ....Universal............ Hoot Gibson 6 


Thief of Bagdad, The... .United Artists...... 
Three Musketeers, The... United Artists..... 

Through the Back Door. .United Artists. .......Mary Pickford 
Thundering Herd, The... Famous Players-Lasky.............. 

Training African Wild Animals. 


. Douglas Fairbanks... 14 
.. Douglas Fairbanks. 


.Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer .......... 


Tramp, Tramp, Tramp...First National........ Harry Langdon 
Transcontinental Flight..Pathe.......... ..(ZEsop’s Fable) 


Treasure Island. 


Twenty-Three aul One Hour’s Le eave 
Famous Players-Lasky. Douglas MacLean. . 


Vanishing American, The... Paramount......... Richard Dix... 2 
Where the North Begins. .Warner.............. 


Wizard of Oz, The. 
Wonders of the Sea.. 


Associated Exhibitors. . Harold L 
.Chadwick..... ..Larry Semon. 
Film Booking Office 
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PLAYING STORE 
AND HOUSE BRINGS 
ALL NATIONALITIES 
INTO HARMONY 


Opening the Playground 
to the Kindergarten Child 


By Fiora J. Wourson, Supervisor, Bureau of Recreation, Board of Education, Chicago 


= HE trend of education has been from an 
4%; emphasis upon adult culture toward a 
‘| recognition of the problems of the little 
‘| child. It arrived in the last generation 
at the kindergarten. Today it focuses 
upon ‘the pre-school and nursery age. Psychol- 
ogy, psychiatry, medicine and sociology, the 
sciences of human life, have taken a similar course. 
Playground history seems curiously enough to 
have reversed the process. It centers its chief 
attention at the present upon the adolescent and 
the adult. This is the more incomprehensible 
because the pedagogics of play emphasize the 
importance of the early years as a preparation 
for life through the fixing of habits, interests, and 
attitudes. 

It may be necessary to confess that the play- 
ground movement still remains in something of a 
“hunting and fishing’ stage. There has been 
very little real research. We still talk in terms 
of theories. Health and physical efficiency have 
been perhaps the only factors to receive sys- 
tematic consideration. For a scientific under- 
standing of the mental and emotional needs of 
child life we must turn to the studies made in the 
fields of pedagogy and psychology. It is true 
our own observation of children’s ways gives us 


“hunches,” working hypotheses as to the value of 
play and its role in individual growth and social 
adjustments, but our methods are still empirical. 
Even when we attempt a correlation between 
theories and practice, we proceed by trial and 
error. We cannot confidently say why or how 
we have reached our goals. We do not always 
agree upon the real norms of success. While 
some of us talk of integrated personality and 
social adjustment, others are prone to use effi- 
ciency, morality, and character-building as ends; 
or health and citizenship may be our measuring 
sticks. This is probably due to the fact that 
the play movement has been impelled more often 
by emotional appeal than by reason. Congestion 
problems, property damage, delinquency, acci- 
dents and loss of life, important corollaries with 
an undoubted grounding in fact, may neverthe- 
less so obscure our real objectives that we come to 
evaluate play merely by such obvious gains as 
decreasing casualties, diminishing gangs, unbroken 
windows, or the improved statistics of the Juvenile 
Court. These are emotional selling points which 
attract attention from civic groups that often 
hold the purse strings. They may draw us away 
from real issues. They may tend toward the 
spectacular, and in extreme cases may lead to the 
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exploitation of children’s play for civic and com- 
mercial glory. One thing is certain, they have 
changed the focus of playground interest. The 
same factors enter into the necessity for schools 
but have never seriously deflected education from 
its basic purposes. 

Those of us who are concerned must face these 
facts and occasionally take stock of ourselves. We 
find that, inasmuch as these problems relate 
themselves very little to the younger child, he has 
been left more and more to his own devices. The 
boys and girls whose years border and follow 
adolescence have almost monopolized the average 
playground. Where there is no special provision 
made for them in space and supervision the small 
sister and weaker brother are literally and 
figuratively pushed aside. We discover that 
even in special activities designed to meet their 
age, such as sand play, story-telling, craft work, 
dramatic play, and simple games, they are 
swamped beneath a surprising flood of interest 
and overcome by the superior skill and energy 
of the older children. This, at least, we have 
learned from our experience, contrary to many 
theories; the interests of early childhood persist 
through adolescence. Our program does not 
vary radically with a change in age groups. It 
grows by accretion but also by a widening of the 
scope of individual projects. 

These considerations define our situation. We 
are surely agreed that we must bring back to our 
playgrounds the children of primary, kinder- 
garten, and even pre-school age. We realize 
that there should be a special space allotted to 
them, but when this is impossible, as is often the 


FROM THRIFTY HOMES TO THOSE OF ‘“*DEATH-CORNER” 
OUR LITTLE ONES FLOCK 
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case, especially in school yards, our best alterna- 
tive is to assign a definite regular period to their 
interests. In either case, however, it is essential 
that we provide a selected type of leadership. 
In our own experiment we used kindergartners. 
If any had been available with further education 
in the pre-school field it would have been to our 
advantage. Indeed, a perfect leader for our 
purposes would have in addition to these special 
qualifications an extended experience and under- 
standing of the play interests of all ages. With 
the delightful adaptability of ‘Alice’ she could at 
one moment see about her broadly and the next, 
by nibbling at her mushroom of insight and 
imagination, bring herself to live sympathetically 
on the level of the little child; but unfortunately 
both still exist only in the realm of our fancy. 
When we speak of the ‘“‘level of the little child”’ 
we think largely in terms of his physical world 
and his mental-emotional capacity. For the 
former our playground should be brought to scale 
with thoughtfully selected equipment suited to 
his size. Like Goldilocks it is not into the “great 
big” or the “medium size,”’ but into the “wee 
small” that the little child fits best. Modern 
educators are agreed that a constant adaptation 
to a grown-up world is‘detrimental for him. Our 
equipment should include not only graded appara- 
tus,—sand pits, wading pools, small chairs, and 
tables,—but also material that will challenge his 
imagination, inventiveness, and curiosity; toys, 
growing things, and raw material. Finally, our 
program must be scaled to his mental-emotional 
measure, which as I have indicated is not so much 
a matter of content as it is intent, methods of 
approach, and a clear under- 
standing of objectives. The 
line of demarcation between 
play and education is very 
faint indeed during earlier 
years. Our methodology fol- 
lows much the same course. 
There is some difference and 
perhaps some advantage in 
the play program because its 
groups are naturally more 
inclusive. There is always 
the outstanding advantage in 
its organization that individ- 
ual expression and inter-rela- 
tionships between: the indi- 
vidual and the group, and the 
individual and the leader, 
are matters of free choice and 
unrestricted activity. Cer- 
tainly personality develop- 
ment and social adjustment 
are best realized under such 
happy conditioning. 
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DOLL PLAY BRINGS LITTLE MOTHERS OF 
NATIONALITIES TOGETHER 


In the experiment made with this type of play- 
ground by our Bureau of Recreation, these 
principles were broadly followed although the 
school grounds, as I have said, set certain limita- 
tions. Ten centers were selected, placed not 
only where the play opportunities for the small 
child seemed unusually restricted, but widely 
scattered over the city. Grounds were chosen 
having wading pools; others because they were 
attractive with shade and grass and trees, an 
important consideration; one in a negro neighbor- 
hood; one to which come the children of thrifty 
German home owners; one just south of the 
University of Chicago in a district given over 
almost entirely to boarding houses and light 
housekeeping rooms, so that there is considerable 
family disintegration and constant shift in popula- 
tion; one in the Polish steel area of South Chicago. 
This gave us a well diversified set of conditions 
both physical and social. 
The plan operated from nine 
to twelve, five days a week, 
during a period of eight weeks 
in July and August. Special 
leaders were placed in charge, 
kindergartners or young 
women with unusual aptitude 
along these lines. While older 
children could not be entirely 
excluded from the grounds, 
they were not permitted to 
interfere with fixed condi- 
tions, and contact groups 
were kept almost strictly to 
the ages set. The program 
was entirely decentralized. 
There were conferences as 
to general policies and aims, 
Where there was also con- 
siderable interchange of ideas, 
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but each leader studied her 
local situation, her children 
and their interests and on this 
basis stimulated and directed 
activity. In reality, and this 
is a measure of success, the 
activity largely directed itself. 

The program content in- 
cluded nothing more than the 
usual work in sand, mimetic 
play, craft, games, and stories 
worked out upon the very 
simplest lines, but the method 
of following the spontaneous 
interest of the groups, giving 
only stimulation and direc- 
tion, led us afield into new 
aspects of these activities and 
integrated them naturally into 
a simple and real relationship. For example, the 
children of the negro playground began by play- 
ing ‘“‘house.’”’ This was a very common project. 
This play drifted into “‘Amusement Park.’’ Our 
well-known White City and Riverview were its 
prototypes. Then Barnum and Bailey’s circus 
came to Chicago and the circus, that thrill of 
childhood so full of color, life, and drama, con- 
tinued the absorbing interest until the playground 
closed. All of these projects correlated our ac- 
tivities quite as a matter of course. The circus 
ring was made in sand and while some of the 
animals were also molded in this medium, others 
were made of jointed cardboard or the children 
dramatized themselves as the horses, lions, 
elephants and monkeys, and their trainers. The 
tents were heaped-up mounds of sand. Others 
were constructed of wrapping paper. The boys 

(Continued on page 62) 
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DISCARDED HOME MATERIAL SERVES THE CREATIVE SPIRIT 
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We do Believe in Fairies 


In Queen Titania’s Palace 


The Smallest and Most Valuable 
Building in the World 


DETAIL OF END OF BOUDOIR HALL OF THE FAIRY KISS 
SHOWING THE TINY SATINWOOD GRAND PIANO 


T the roots of some an- 
cient forest tree may 
there not be a subterranean 
dwelling in which fairies dwell 
in the daytime and from which 
they emerge to dance in the 
moonlight? The little daugh- 
ter of Sir Nevile Wilkinson, 
at three years, was sure she 
saw one disappearing among 
the moss about an old syca- 
more. So the idea of Titania’s 
Palace was born. It is a tiny 
building, the furnishings built 
on the scale of one inch to a 
foot. 
Titania’s Palace is touring 
the world for the benefit of 
children’s charities. 
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A DINING ROOM WHERE YOU MAY NOT DINE UNLESS YOU CAN REDUCE YOURSELF 
Courtesy, Sir Nevile Wilkinson TO ONE-TWELFTH YOUR NORMAL SIZE 
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Hans Who Made 


the 


Princess Laugh 


By Mary E. CARPENTER and the Children’s Theatre, New York 


THE STORY OF THE Puay. 

There was once a very sad princess who never 
could be made to smile. At last the king in 
despair decreed that he who could make the 
princess laugh should not only win her hand 
but be heir to half the kingdom as well. Many 
came before the castle wall to try their luck, 
but none could win her. Hans, the Peasant, 
watched with the other villagers, and was angry 
at the treatment given a poor old beggar by 
the guards and those who failed. He offered 
her what little he had, 
whereupon she gave him 
a magic golden goose, for 
in truth she was a fairy. 
Now when the _ people 
saw that marvelous goose 
they tried to pluck its 
feathers, but no sooner 
had they touched it ‘or 
any one holding Hans’ 
goose, than they found 
themselves unable to 
break away. When the 
princess saw Hans and 
his long trail of unwilling 
followers, including many 
who had tried for her 
hand, she laughed till 
the king thought she 
would never stop! Of course Hans won the 
princess. 


THOsE Wuo Must BE IN THE PLAY. 


The Two Guards. A Cook. 
A Beggar Woman. Soldiers. 
A King. A Poet. 
The Sad Princess. Hans. 


THOSE WHo SHOULD BE IN THE PLAY. 


A Musician. A Dog. 
A Tumbler. Flowers. 
A Singer. Birds. 


Many Villagers. 


\ Gardener. Think of. 


THE SCENERY You NEED. 


Miss Carpenter says, ‘In a small corner 
of Greenwich Village we have a Children’s 
Theatre where we make our own plays from 
original as well as old fairy-tales. 
play is the following, built to include our 
entire group with rts various talents. The 
nicest thing about this play is its elasticity. 
You may add much more to it if it ts too 
short, or you may leave out all the unneces- full and 
sary characters if it is too elaborate. 
are only two speaking parts, all the rest being 
in pantomime, or, as our young actors say, 
in ‘moving picture playing.’ 
over, decide how you will adapt it, then dress 
up and play it with plenty of fun.” 


Any One Else You Can 


If you can be out of doors, you may use natural 


surroundings and just pretend it is the castle 
garden. 
sets of screens and cover them with gray paper, 
marked with chalk to look like a stone wall. 
Cardboard, cut in the shape of a turret wall, 
may be painted and fastened with thumb tacks 
to the top of the screens. 
take the parts of flowers, you must put some 
make-believe flowers about the stage. 


If you are indoors, you might take 


If children do not 


You do 
not really need a curtain, for no one is on the 
stage when the play begins and every one goes 
away at the end. 
_COosTUME SUGGESTIONS. 
Fairy-tale illustrations 
furnish appropriate cos- 
tume suggestions. Long 
stockings with socks 
rolled down over them to 
the ankle look like tights 
and shoes. Bloomers are 
short. Tunies 
long-sleeved, or 
entirely sleeveless, and 
worn over tight linings. 
Sweaters in plain colors 
serve well as such linings. 
Helmets, crowns, belts, 
and crowns may be fash- 
ioned of cardboard and 
painted gayly. Needed accessories are: Spears 
for the guards ahd soldiers. A sceptre for the 
king. A handkerchief for the princess. Food 
and money for Hans. A golden goose for Beggar 
Woman. A ladle for the cook. A long scroll of 
poems for the poet. Music for the singer. 


Such a 


There are 


So read it all 


MuSsICcCAL SUGGESTIONS. 


All pantomime acting may be done with or 
without incidental music. Special dances and 
drills may be introduced. The smallest children 
may have a simple dance built on skipping or 
running for the Flowers’ rhythm. The villagers 
may use any folk dance of European origin, and 
the soldiers may build a drill on any very old 
European march. Special characters may use 
as entertainment for the princess, poems and 
songs learned during the year. Hans’ march 
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should really be the ‘‘Snail-Shell Game” known 
in every primary school. It is advisable to 
select European music rather than American 
as the fairy-tale came from that source. Music 
in the well known collections of folk dances 
and songs furnishes fitting material, and it is 
easy to obtain such records for a victrola if a 
piano is not obtainable. 


Tue PLAY BEGINS. 


(Two Guards enter, marching with spears in 
their right hands. They make up a long march, 
ending at opposite corners of the stage quite near 
the audience. They stay there until the play is 
through, for it is these Guards who tell the whole 
story. The First Guard is very dignified, while 
the Second Guard may be as funny or stupid as 
he wishes.) 


We have made for you today 
A very simple little play 

Of a princess— 

SECOND GUARD: 
First GUARD: 


SEcoND GUARD: 


First GUARD: 


Very sad! 
And a little peasant lad. 


In this castle dwells the maid, 
And her father, old and staid. 


She’s so proud she’s never 
smiled, 

And the king is nearly wild 

Watching his unhappy maid. 

He is very much afraid— 


Seconp Guarp: She will ever single be, 
So he has made a grave decree. 


“To him who makes the prin- 
cess laugh, 

Her hand; and of my. wealth, 
one half!” 


(The Princess enters now and stands behind the 
garden wall. If it is tall, she must stand on a 
table or chair. She weeps sometimes, is angry 
uith some who try for her hand, and always appears 
to be very unhappy.) 


First GUARD: 


First GUARD: 


Seconp GuarpD: Here you see the castle wall. 


First Guarp: And the magic garden gay, 
Where the flowers do their best 
To drive the princess’ tears 


away. 


(The Gardener has been tending the flowers 
during this last speech. Hes sad to see the princess 
weep. He has an idea. He coaxes the flowers 
and birds to dance for the princess, but she will 
not smile. 

The Dog who is with the gardener all through 
the play does all the tricks he can think of. 

The Villagers come running in and dance or 
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sing for the princess, but they, too, fail to make 
her smile and feel very sad. 


Hans comes in with the villagers. No one 
knows yet that he is the hero. 
The Beggar Woman also comes in. People 


push her about. 


She is pitiful, old, even lame if 
she wishes to be.) 


First Guarp: How the princess hates a crowd! 
Says dogs shouldn’t be allowed. 


SECOND GuARD: But she can’t send us away 


Else there wouldn’t be a play. 


That’s quite enough for you to 
say! 

Here’s the king come back 
from chase. 

Beggar Woman, in your place! 


First GUARD: 


(The Bugler marches in with great importance, 
for heheralds theking. He struts before the princess, 
who is disgusted with him. 

The King enters, mounts wearily to the princess’ 
side, and beseeches her to choose a soldier. 

The Soldiers now have a real drill with spears or 
swords, but the princess sends them all away. 
They march sadly off or remain in one corner.) 


First Guarp: Thesoldiers drill and vainly try 


To make her smile. 


Seconp GuarD: Butshewillonly sigh and sigh 


All the while. 


(A Singer enters and sings to the princess. A 
Musician, Poet, Tumbler, anyone else enters. 
Each displays his talents in vain before the disdain- 
ful princess. Also each must in some manner be 
rude to the Beggar Woman. 

When the last person tries and fails, he pushes 
the Beggar to the ground where she lies helpless. 

Hans now rushes to the old woman, angry at the 
laughing crowd. He helps her to her feet, unties 
his handkerchief-bundle, and gives her his bread, 
cheese, and apple. He also gives her coins.) 


See that beggar pushed about 

In and out. 
She’s a nuisance in the place 
Without a doubt. 

Hans says she’s hungry, poor 
and old, 

And she’s cold. 
A tale of goodness like to this 
Has ne’er been told. 


First GUARD: 


SECOND GUARD: 


First GUARD: 


SECOND GUARD: 


(The Beggar Woman whispers to Hans and from 
under her cloak draws a Golden Goose, which she 
gives him.) 

First Guarp: “Oh, what a goose,” the aston- 

ished people cry. 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Kindergarten, First 
and Second Grade 


Course of Study 


Tue Los ANGELES PuBLic SCHOOLS 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


NDUSTRIAL arts in the kindergarten 
|} may be defined as all those activities 
*! which concern themselves with the making 
of usable equipment, decorating it, and 

2 $3] manipulating the finished objects. Since 
the driving force for all such work is play, the 
variety of operations, materials, tools, and prod- 
ucts is almost unlimited. The activities 
embrace everything a little child may attempt to 
do with his hands. 

Kindergarten blocks represent an old and 
traditional material. The earliest free play of 
children centers about portable things. A high 
form of this material is the standardized block of 
one kind or another. In such free play not only 
blocks are used but all sorts of supplementary 
material to elaborate the building scheme: dolls, 
toy furniture, dishes, toy animals, utensils, and 
various bits of discarded material. Even empty 
wooden boxes of various sizes supplement blocks 
very well. These are brought in to complete the 
setting. The bringing of them, rearranging, 
placing, and arranging provide for the art element. 
The great value of this block material is its 
adaptability. It can be moved easily and swiftly. 
It make&S no demand upon fine co-ordinations. 
It is substantial. Without the slightest sugges- 
tion of permanency, itis permanent. It makes no 
lasting record of the child’s mistakes. The 
stage may be swept clean of its setting and an 
entirely new play begun. 

Because the material is in a constant state of 
motion, it should not be unwieldly or elaborate. 
Only simple materials can follow rapidly the 
speeding imagery of little children. A cube is a 
lady, a table, a tent, a chick, and no one 1s 
offended at the wide stretch of imagination. 
Make-believe overcomes all limitations of 
material. There is no need for 
accuracy of detail. The one big 
need is material 
and space. 

From the first, 
the teacher can 


easily distinguish the little people whose interest 
is primarily in blocks, from those whose interest 
is in the things the blocks can make. The first 
are still in the manipulative stage. They handle, 
carry, pull, push, tumble, and throw. They 
pile blocks as high as they can reach, topple them 
over and contemplate the ruin in glee, for they 
can now begin to build all over again. The 
noise, the action, the change, the demand to do, 
all help to furnish experience. The older children 
make a house, fence, or tunnel and guard it 
against vandals; they want to preserve it from 
day to day. The first children are doers, the 
second have become builders. The line between 
them is not clear; indeed, a child may be a builder 
at one time and slip back now and then to mere 
manipulation of the blocks. Children need this 
play and experimentation with materials without 
being held responsible for making something 
sensible. Obviously the two distinct groups 
cannot work together to the best advantage. 
The block room or block corner should be reserved 
for one group ata time. The children may adjust 
this among themselves. 

It is no small task to direct block building, 
because we may never dictate it or rob it of its 
joy, but the teacher will observe where this 
activity points. She must suggest here or ques- 
tion yonder to intensify effort. She challenges a 
group to a better product, she laughs good- 
naturedly with them, but she must see growth 
from day to day. This growth registers in a 
better product, a nicety of detail and construc- 
tion, in longer periods of concentration, a more 
elaborate play scheme more inclusive 
of children and material, finer muscle 
co-ordination, less noise and fewer 
accidents. Soon we detect greater 
appreciation by the 
children of what they 
have done and a 
growing tendency 
to preserve and 
use it. 
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Block building is an important socializing 
medium of the kindergarten. Through it children 
come to share experiences; they feel the need of 
other children to help carry out the scheme. 
This building, with its supplementary activities, 
calls for practically every other skill and tool 
used in the kindergarten. A doll house needs 
dolls; they demand clothes, dishes, curtains, 
rugs, pillows, cookies of clay, paper napkins, 
aprons, fans, clocks. With so wide a variety of 
needs there is no end of detail. In supplying 
these needs the child comes to handle a variety 
of materials. He uses various processes and 
attains considerable knowledge of and experience 
with tools. Even the humblest play scheme calls 
for arrangment, for color, and for division of 
space. Crayons, paint, paper, wood, and cloth 
may all be needed to complete the play. Cutting, 
pasting, sewing, hammering, painting, and model- 
ing are the simplest skills involved. When the 
house or village or farm is complete, something 
must be done with it. So we visit, sing, talk; 
dramatize, count, dance, or sit stilland rest, con- 
templating and enjoying our achievement. 

In order that these little children may have a 
wide field for this informal activity of block 
building, we supply each kindergarten with the 
following materials: 


A set of large floor blocks. 

Floor boxes, 28 x 18 x 12 inches, with casters. 

One dozen building boards, 14 x 18 inches. 

One dozen beaver boards, 12 x 24 inches. 

The first six kindergarten gifts, small and enlarged. 

Sticks, tablets, and beads. 

Four crex floor rugs, 3 x 6 feet. 

One rocking board. 

One set portable shelves. 

Cambric, muslin, and other tough textiles. 

Sand table. 

Tools: saws, hammers, and garden implements. 

Scraps of lumber. 

Work bench. 

Discarded material of all sorts: cloth, cartons; 
newspapers, and empty boxes. 

Child-made playthings: dolls, toy animals, and 
the like. 


That the value of tools and materials may not 
be lost to the child, he must acquire their technic 
at the earliest possible time. Too wide experi- 
menting would be disastrous in many instances. 
Needles, scissors, paint, brushes, paste, and saws 
may not be used for purposes other than their 
legitimate ones. Such use requires knowledge 
and skill. This knowledge and skill are not 
instinctive and cannot be taken for granted. 
Each tool has its definite use and its definite 
place when not in use. Each tool demands a 


particular way of handling, because only such 
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handling results in the best work, and because 
habits of a lifetime are being formed. 

The kindergarten uses paste in considerable 
quantity. It is a new experience for little chil- 
dren. Pencils, scissors, hammers, and needles 
they have had access to at home ntore or less, but 
not so generally have they used paste or paint 
brushes. Paste must be used economically; hence 
children must be definitely taught how to put the 
paste on. Paint brushes in the hands of little 
children become dry. The paper surface is 
scrubbed rather than painted, so children must 
be shown and taught how to treat a brush and 
how to make a wash. Hammers are used in 
workshops or out of doors. Hammering is hardly 
a proper exercise for a classroom where other, 
quieter activities are carried on. 


DRAWING and painting in the kindergarten 
hover between art-to-be and forms of expression. 
They are picture writing, recording a child’s 
observation rather than facts. Therefore they 
must be left free. Drawing especially, with its 
facile technic, lends itself early to self-expression. 
Children come to kindergarten with a rather 
definite habit of drawing in outline. They have 
seen much of this and have delighted to find how 
quickly a line makes a picture. Knowing that 
children come to school with this line drawing 
established, the teacher should make use of the 
ability to imitate, but encourage mass drawing 
rather than the line drawing. To the rubbing of 
mass with crayons, chalk, or even a mass of 
water-color wash, may be added lines, dots, 
curves, and, behold, flowers, animals, or a land- 
scape result! Later the mass picture may be 
outlined with a strong bold line. 

Drawing is the most universal technic of child- 
hood. The movement is easily made rhythmic 
and results are immediate. Sometimes an 
epidemic falls upon a school. Everyone desires 
to draw. But mere drawing is hardly a worthy 
school exercise unless it shows growth. Problems 
that demand thought must therefore enter into a 
child’s effort. Thinking will be recognized in 
progress from time to time. Stencils, or tracing 
forms from patterns and cutting them out, is a 
popular activity in some schools, but this activity 
cannot pass for art expression. It is a quick way 
of getting results, but tends to spoil a child for 
appreciation of his own crude free-hand work, 
whereas the aim of all teaching should be to 
preserve the joy of creative effort and respect for 
honest work. The teacher who can sketch before 
her children is fortunate. She can add life to a 
story. But even the teacher not so gifted can 
inspire her children to great effort if she shows 
them on blackboard or paper the process and 
results which they are to attempt. 
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The most satisfactory use of paper in the 
kindergarten is bookmaking, because the process, 
technic, and product are all desirable. The 
book is a more or less permanent possession and 
expresses a child’s individuality, taste, and need. 
The first books are simple, with few leaves, simply 
sewn. They may be made of manila, bogus, or 
any inexpensive paper. The covers give the 
child a chance to express his originality and may 
be made from discarded wall paper samples, 
either by cutting out the designs and using them 
or by using the sheets as they are. In these 
decorated covers an opportunity is afforded for 
care in cutting, arranging, and pasting. These 
books may fill a definite need as picture books to 
contain the pictures. So books of various kinds 
may be made, as repositories for a child’s own art 
efforts, general picture books, bird or flower 
books, and scrapbooks. Numbering the pages 
and decorating or pasting in names or labels lead 
into a variety of needed skills. Coated papers 
are to be used sparingly. The value of these is 
brought out most if they are used only for special 
needs and on special occasions. A satisfactory 
colored paper of soft pleasing tints, in large sheets 
of the right weight, is furnished in quantities 
adequate for any kindergarten need. Some kin- 
dergartens make their own washes for cutting. 

Sewing in school is coming to be the real sewing 
of life. Costumes, hats, aprons, dresses, curtains, 
and furnishings for the doll corner are made by 
the children for their dolls or even for themselves. 
They are made of appropriate fabrics and 
decorated in acceptable ways. Yarn, stitches, 
stencils, scallops, fringes, and beads are all decora- 
tive. The children should make their own 
designs. 

Through this play sewing of garments children 
will learn the suitability of materials, use of pat- 
terns, and something of design. 

Clay is a material beloved by all children. It 
relates itself to its crude ancestor, the mud pie. 
It is a medium of manipulation, play, and art. 
The same impulsefwhich makes blocks necessary 
calls for clay modeling. It is a cheaper material 
and should be accessible to all little children in 
sufficient amount. At first the stickiness, damp- 
ness, softness, and fluidity interest the child. 
As in block building, he does something at first 
and makes something afterward. When the mere 
sensation of play is satisfied, the child will pinch 
off little pieces and roll them between his palms. 
He will call them candy, balls, marbles, or eggs. 
The patting of the clay on the table suggests 
pancakes, pies, cookies, plates, while a lump of 
clay in the hands soon turns into the more massive 
life forms. Bowls, fruits and vegetables, dishes, 


jars, vases, and animals are the most universal 
of these products. 
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While clay calls for a very simple technic, it is 
very necessary that it be properly ground and 
correctly moistened. Interesting models may be 
preserved, dried, colored, and fired. Teachers 
should encourage the modeling of substantial 
and useful playthings, such as marbles, beads, 
dishes, fruit, and vegetables for the play store. 
But she will be quick to see and stimulate 
attempts at more artistic models, such as statues 
of animals and birds, tiles, and even higher forms 
of art. Many kindergarten products are worth 
firing and preserving. The child’s initials and 
date pressed into the bit of pottery make it doubly 
precious. 

As kindergarten method grows more child- 
directed, kindergarten materials tend to be less 
didactic. So our children are now making many 
of their toys and much of the furnishing for their 
corner. They may furnish their own entire play 
scheme. These activities involve a flexibility 
of the daily program and the use of many large 
objects and tools. They will call for an endless 
variety of materials. Children are encouraged 
to bring things from home which would otherwise 
be thrown away or destroyed. The following 
partial list shows the variety of home material 
that is used in this phase of kindergarten industry: 


Catalogs and magazines. Oilcloth. 
Newspapers. Sample books of wall 
Collar buttons. 


paper. 
Milk bottle tops. Seeds and seed pods. 
Flour sacks. Shells. 


Kodak or other spools. 


Seraps of cloth, lace, 
Boxes, cans, and cartons. 


silk, ribbon. 


Bottles. Ends or scraps of lumber. 
Soap. Yarns. 
Sandpaper. Gunny sacks. 


The activities necessary in using these are 
legion, from sawing a board to washing a gunny 
sack, stenciling, embroidering, dyeing, calcimin- 
ing, painting and sandpapering. Furniture of 
very substantial°and usable size has been made 
and painted with real oil paint. Kiddie cars, 
roller skates, wagons, dolls, books, and balls have 
been taken home as the chief joy of a long vaca- 
tion. 


LIST OF ACTIVITIES. 


KINDERGARTEN. 
Block Building: 
Making buildings, streets, boats, and doll 
houses. 


Drawing and Painting: 
Drawing pictures following an excursion. 
Drawing to illustrate a story, song, or portions 
of these. 
Making pictures for filming a story. 
Telling an experience with crayons or chalk. 
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Drawing of local interest, as boats, trains, 
airplanes, houses. 

Playing ‘‘Lecture Games” in which pictures 
are explained. 

Drawing pictures for a scrapbook. 

Making water color washes, using large brush 
and large paper. 

These colored washes may be used to cut 
Easter eggs, balloons, stencils, paper doll 
dresses, etc. 


Paper Cutting: 
Cutting out pictures. 
Making books. 


Sewing: 
Making costumes, hats, aprons, dresses, cur- 
tains and furnishings for the doll corner. 


Clay: 
Making marbles, beads, dishes, fruits, vege- 
tables, and animals. 


Discarded Materials: 
Making books, charts, portfolios. 

Rugs, mats, table covers. 

Wagons with wheels, airplanes that fly, 
automobiles. 

Flower pots with growing flowers. 

Dishes, necklaces. 

Cupboards and trunks with leather hinges. 

Clocks and all manner of furniture and toys. 

Costumes, aprons, bonnets, curtains, beds, 
and doll outfits. 


OUTCOMES. 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY. 

The main purpose of industrial arts is not to 
secure skills, but rather to provide opportunity 
for free play, spontaneous self-expression, and 
manipulation. But even so, growth here as well 
as elsewhere registers in more or less definite 
abilities. 

General: 

Manipulation: Ability to lift, carry, hold, 
move, pile, rub, scrape, wash, string, hand, 
roll, pick up, put away quietly, place things, 
open and close doors, cupboards, and cases 
quietly. 

Knowledge of materials, as wood, cloth, paper, 
cardboard, iron, bricks, cement, stone, paint, 
oil, leather, twine, thread, yarn, clay, wire, 
silk. 

Numbering: Concept of quality, vocabulary, 
knowledge of number facts. 


Tools: Ability to use correctly hammers, saw, 
Know 


nails, scissors, brushes, pins, needles. 
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places for these when not in use, and acquire 
the habit of keeping them there. 


Habits of: 


Protecting clothing, floor, table, when using 
paint, clay, water and paste. 

Completing a piece of work when once begun. 

Working amicably with others, sharing tools 
and materials freely. 

Using tools in the right way. 


Judgment: 


Ability to determine when a tool is in proper 
working order. 

Ability to judge of appropriateness of material 
needed for a specific use. 

Ability to choose appropriate process. 

Disposition: 

To try to create something. 

To appreciate and enjoy products made. 

To want to make things for others. 


To bring things from home for construction 

uses. 
Drawing and Painting: 

Ability to work with mass. 

Ability to draw or paint several outstanding 
characteristic forms, as balls, trees, flowers, 
animals, birds, and vases. 

Ability to use the standard colors. 

Ability to use black, white, or brown. 

Habit of arranging material properly on desk 
for painting or drawing. 

Love of color and desire to use it in creative 
activity. 

Ability to recognize and enjoy several pictures: 
Madonna,” ‘‘Feeding Her Birds,” ‘“‘Baby 
Stuart,” “Can’t You Talk?” ete. 


Paper Cutting: 

Care in cutting, pasting, and arranging. 
Sewing: 

Some knowledge of the suitability of materials. 


Ability to use patterns. 
Ability to use designs. 


Clay: 

Habits of: 
Molding the clay for stems, handles, feet, 
etc., rather than sticking these on. 
Rubbing cracks out of the surface with moist 
fingers. 
Using without dropping it on the floor. 
Caring for clothes and furniture. 

Judgment as to whether a piece of work is good 
enough to keep. 

Recognition and appreciation of objects of art 
made from clay, as vases, busts, dishes, 
pottery, and tiles. 
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‘The Development of 
Technic in Arithmetic 


By Lewis W. Cotwetu, Principal, Grover Cleveland Elementary School, Chicago 


—~¢—|WO premises govern our procedure in 


#4. teaching arithmetic. Mathematical ideas, 

°S| form and number must arise naturally 
a out of the experiences and_ practices 
of child life. 


Arithmetic is distinguished by a definite technic 
that can best be acquired in a fairly definite and 
recognized order. 

Much instruction has gone astray by over- 
emphasis on one of these principles to the neglect 
of the other. It is true 
that appreciation of 
quantity arises out of Mr. 
those life situations which 
require some precision of 
adjustment and evalua- 
tion. It is just as true 
that mastery of the skills 
of operation with num- 
bers comes gradually by 
developing the difficulties 
that inhere in this art in 
an order of growing com- 
plexity. Textbook 
writers have always tried 
to express the logic and psychology of ‘‘the simple 
before the complex,’’ but we are only becoming 
conscious under the white light of research of the 
complications involved in simple adding and 
multiplying. Method in arithmetic, guided by 
the textbooks, has been surprisingly clumsy 
because authors, and consequently teachers, have 
not realized all of the details that must be mas- 
tered to secure a perfect technic. Though we 
have been disturbed at the percentage of failures 
in arithmetic classes, we have not recognized the 
imperfections of our presentations and drills. 

Now nothing is better understood and more 
apparent than that calculation is based upon 
memorizing the sum and the product of each 
one-digit number by every other one-digit num- 
ber; and mastering, as well, the corresponding 
differences and quotients. Very early in number 
instruction it is essential to familiarize pupils with 
these primary combinations. As there are ten 
digits, counting the zero, there are one hundred 
primary addition facts to be memorized and one 
hundred corresponding subtraction facts depend- 


metic Revision, 


in method. 


articles. 


Colwell, known to our readers as 
Chairman, the Chicago Committee on Arith- 
contributes this 
article on arithmetic drill from the high 
degree of success in this subject attained 
in the Chicago public schools. 
balance between the concrete and abstract 


This is the second of Mr. Colwell’s 
A third will be published in an 
early issue of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 


ent upon and derived from the addition facts to 
which they correspond. There are also one 
hundred primary multiplication facts, but only 
ninety corresponding primary division facts, 
because zero never occurs, in elementary mathe- 
matics, as a divisor. 

It is well understood also that some of these 
primary number combinations are fixed in mind 
with greater difficulty than others, but only 
recently has the order of the difficulty been 
determined. Without 
regard to the fact that 
some of these combina- 
tions should be repeated 
with greater frequency 
than others in exercises . 
and drills and solutions 
in order to stamp them 
indelibly on the memory, 
much of our. current 
arithmetic practice has 
paid little attention to 
this requirement. 
Authors pretty generally 
have failed to emphasize 
these difficult combinations by repeating them 
more frequently than the ones that are more easily 
memorized. Indeed, in some popular texts, these 
easier combinations are found oftener in the 
computings provided for than those that should 
be stressed. As a consequence, great gaps appear 
in the learning of our pupils. Instead of exhibit- 
ing familiarity with a given territory or area of 
the subject, because of often traversing it and 
living with its details, our pupils find themselves 
unprepared for the demands made upon them 
as they progress into the more advanced phases 
of the work. Hence the confusion and friction 
and failure which so often annoy and distress us. 

It has usually been assumed that pupils who 
have been drilled in the one hundred primary 
addition facts are equipped to proceed to add 
three or more numbers in columns. This is an 
oversight of some consequence. Only a few very 
simple column additions like 4 plus 3 plus 2 plus 
5 are within the bounds of the memorized primary 
addition facts. In adding 9 plus 8 plus 5, a pupil 
passes this bound after the first step. 9 plus 
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8 are 17, it is true, but how shall a pupil find 
the sum of 17 and 5? An unprepared pupil 
meeting this difficulty for the first time is likely 
to resort to counting on his fingers, dotting, or 
tapping with the pencil, or limping along on some 
other objectionable crutch. To be sure, the pupil 
is entitled perhaps to a trial hobble or two. 
“Necessity is the mother of invention,’ and 
inventing is a fine spur to mental alertness. The 
harm arises when such hobbles become so habitual 
that they hinder and weigh the child down to limp- 
ing when he should run forward freely and easily. 
Before instruction reaches the point of adding 
columns, drills may be introduced that call for 
adding a one-digit number. Such drills are called 
“Adding by Endings.” Within each decade 
like the “‘teens” or the ‘“‘twenties,’’ one hundred 
such combinations are possible, as illustrated 
in the table that follows: 


TABLE OF ADDING BY ENDINGS 
IN THE DECADE OF TWENTIES 


20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 


Ee 
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21 2 
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28 28 28 28 28 28 28 28 28 28 
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Since we are concerned with nine decades, nine 
hundred combinations are possible. Does this 
look appalling? If each had to be mastered alone 
without reference to any other we might as well 
throw up our hands and abandon the undertaking. 
But there are some general considerations and 
principles that may be so applied as to render the 
mastery of such drills acomparatively easy matter. 

In the first place, the sums within any decade 
end exactly as do the corresponding ones in any 
other decade. If the sums within any decade 
are mastered they become the key to unlock the 
corresponding sums in any other decade. Con- 
sider 15 plus 9, 25 plus 9, etc. These are corre- 
sponding combinations in successive decades. 
Each of these sums ends in 4 because each involves 
5 plus 9. Hence 15 plus 9 equals 24, 25 plus 9 
equals 34, 35 plus 9 equals 44, ete. The analogy 
is evident but not every child sees it promptly 
even when told. Only considerable practice 
seems to suffice for revealing it to some pupils. 

We may tabulate all the possible combinations 
in adding a one-digit number to each number of 
the decade of twenties. 

When we study this table we discover that fifty- 
five of the one hundred sums in this decade, or 
any other, are found within the decade. Thus, 
22 plus 7 equals 29. All of the sums of the first 
line are less than 30; so are all but one in the 
second line; all but two in the third line, ete. 
The exceptions are printed in bold-faced type. 
They are forty-five in number. The sum of each 
of them equals or exceeds 30. The adding of such 
combinations is said to “bridge’’ into the next 
decade. The non-bridging combinations are so 
simple as to require little drill. Their sums are 
based upon the easier primary combinations whose 
sums are less than 10. The sum of 24 and 3, for 
instance, is easily seen as based on the sum of 4 
and 3. 

The “bridging” combinations, however, are 
not so easily mastered. Their sums are based 
upon the more difficult primary combinations 
whose sums are 10 or more. Moreover, the 
sums being found in the next decade, there is 
some difficulty found in moving into that next 
decade, or “‘bridging the tens,” as it is called. 
Thus, the sum of 28 and 9 is based upon or 
analogous to the sum of 8 and 9; besides, this 
sum is found in the thirties, the next decade. So 
the 37 is attained with some hesitation. 

Of the one hundred combinations found within 
any decade, only the forty-five bridging combina- 
tions possess much difficulty. Since these are 
typical, mastery of these forty-five types as found 
in different decades will suffice to render column 
addition facile. 

Drilling in adding by endings is a_ proper 
preliminary not only for adding columns, but also 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Humor and Imagination 


in Children’s Writing 


By Marion PAINE Stevens, The Ethical Culture School, New York 


year, from February to 
| x June, a weekly period of an hour and a 

half was set aside for creative writing. 
as As At this time the children wrote whatever 
i=) they wished. All words that they needed 
to goer were written for them on the blackboard. 
After about an hour of writing, the stories were 
read aloud by the children to each other. Manu- 
script writing was used, and the decoration and 
illustration of pages was encouraged in every way. 
Many children took two 
weeks or longer to com- 
plete a story, one child 
even spending two months 
on one theme, adding a 
new chapter weekly. 

When a _ considerable 
supply of material had 
accumulated, groups of 
children read the stories 
and selected the ones to 
be typed for the class 
library. They were able 
to do this unaided. Usu- 
ally a good reader read 
aloud, and all the com- 
mittee voted yes or no. 
Each story selected in 
this manner was then typed in duplicate. The 
child who wrote it made two decorated covers 
and printed his title on each. One book was his 
to take home. The other went into the class 
library. All of the stories that.. follow were 
chosen and prepared in this manner. 

What things do children think humorous? 
Surely it is illuminating for us to know. The 
following little story was voted by nearly the 
entire class to be “the funniest story of all.” 


ing activities. 


possibilities of 


A PENCIL. 

Once there was a pencil. This pencil was a 
very naughty little pencil. One day this naughty 
little pencil went down town to buy himself a hat. 
This naughty little pencil thought it was Monday 
when it was Sunday. He thought the store was 
open. He went down to the store but he found 
the store was not open. So he went down town 
The name of 


the next day and bought the hat. 
the store was Best’s 


In the April issue of AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD Mrs. Stevens contributed her experi- 
ence in teaching reading to beginners by 
means of original books the children wrote 
and illustrated from their everyday, interest- 
The success of her method 
was found in the increased and fluent sick. 
vocabulary the project developed. 

Carrying on this creative effort through 
the last half of the year, she discovered the 
original 
unspired by the child’s sense of humor 
and his life of fantasy. Her results are as 
interesting as those we read last month. 


The next bit of seven-year-old humor was 
hugely enjoyed by another second grade group. 


A GNOME STory. 


I’m just a little gnome. 

I’ve come from the cave. 

I love the cave. 

In the cave I slept. 

Wow! I’m going to the mine. 

We will find gold and 
silver, 

And gems, too. 


I got a cold. 

I can’t go. 

I’m so sorry. 

But mother said I’d be 


So I will stay at home. 


Wow! Wow! Wow! 

My cold is over. 

I will go to the king. 

He will tell meif I can go. 


composition 


Wow! I can go. 


Gee! I havea ball of gold. 

Wow! I’ve some rubies and diamonds. 
I will give them to the king. 

The king will put them in a box. 

I love the king. 


A most elaborate specimen of humor was ‘“The 
Ghost Book” in two volumes. This was written 
by a group of boys over a period of several weeks. 
It was a side-splitting affair for the writers and 
also provided great merriment among the entire 
class. Each page was decorated with a humorous 
sketch. The favorite pages from the thirty or 
forty which composed the two volumes are those 
which follow: 


THE Guost LANGUAGE. 
The ghost language is easy to learn because 
it is the opposite from ours. For instance, yes, 
is no, ete., so you see how easy it 1s. 
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GHOSTLY STORY. 
There once was a silly man who turned himself 
into a ghost. And indeed he was a silly ghost. 
He was the silliest ghost that ever lived. 


A GuostT SrTory. 


Once a man had a fight with a ghost. When 
the fight was over, the man found himself a ghost. 


Guost LAND. 


Once upon a time a man went to Ghost Land. 
But when he got there, he wasn’t there. 


A GuostT Srory. 
Once upon a time there was a ghost and he 
went to kill people. He did not kill one person. 


A Guost Srory. 


One day a fierce ghost went out to kill some one, 
but he went too far and suffered. 


A Guost Srory. 

One day a man went to the field to feed cows. 
When he went home he saw that the room was 
red. Then he went to bed. The next morning 
he saw a ghost that stood by his bed. 


A Guost Story. 
Once I went out of my house and when I went 
in, I saw something white. I did not know what 
it was, but it was a ghost. 


Tue DIFFERENCE BETWEEN GHOSHER, AMERICA, 
AND EUROPE. 

Many years ago they were the same. But 
since the Spanish American War, they have 
separated. 

A Guost Srory. 

Once there lived a ghost and he wanted every- 
body else to be a ghost, too. And nobody wanted 
to be a ghost. 


Wuy Do Guosts LIKE TO CovER UP WITH SHEETS? 
They like to look scarey and besides it’s the law 
of ghosts. 


The children seldom wrote accounts of actual 
happenings. Very often, however, events in their 
lives were woven into a story. Less often one 
noted the effects of reading, as in the following, 
clearly an echo from Grimm’s “Faithful John.”’ 


A Lirr.e Imp. 

There was a little imp and he was a very bad 
imp. He loved to tease other people, which was 
One day he felt very bad. 

He touched him and he 


not at all nice of him. 
He found a man asleep. 
became stone. 
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get my ideas from stories,’ said the candid 
writer, “but I always change them around in my 
mind.”’ 

And this story might be an added chapter to 
Dinah Mulock Craik’s ‘Adventures of a 
Brownie,” which, by the way, the writer was 
positive she had never read: 


THE BROWNIE. 


Once there was a brownie. 


He was a very 
mischievous brownie. 


He liked very much to 
play tricks on people. One day he felt very 
naughty. He was looking around to find some- 
thing naughty todo. Then he crept into a house. 
Then he said some magic words over a pot of 
milk. When the cook came in she found to her 
anger that the milk was sour. 


We had a story of the World War as seen 
through the eyes of a seven-year-old. 


A Srory ABOUT THE WAR. 
In 1917 the Americans went into the war. The 
Americans had powerful guns. 


II. 


At night the soldiers went over the Atlantic 
Ocean in a ship. When the ship landed, the 
soldiers got out of the ship and began to fight. 


III. 
The Tom River Explosion. 


Some soldiers were making bomb shells. One 
soldier was careless. His bomb exploded. This 
man was killed, and some of the others were 
killed. 

IV. 

All of a sudden the American soldiers saw a 
flash in the distance. It said, ‘“America won the 
war.” The soldiers were happy. 


V. 
When the soldiers saw the flash, all the instru- 


ments that the soldiers had began to play. Then 
the soldiers got in the ship and sailed home. 


The children’s hopes and wishes were often 
evident in their stories, particularly in the wish 
for a baby sister or brother. This came usually 
from the only child. Twin stories were also very 
frequent. One wonders whether loneliness and 
the desire for the companionship of equals may 
not be behind the twin interest in childhood. 
We close with a few further samples of imagina- 
tive writing, each the work of a different child, 
and each chosen by children to be typed and 
made into booklets for the library as before 
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described. Such stories have proved to be 
interesting, not only to the group which wrote 
them, but to new children of the same age who 
found them in the library at a later date. 


THe FIRE. 

Ding! Dong! 

The fire bell is ringing. 

Guess what was on fire. 

A little grass. 

Now I will tell you the fire engines that went 
to the fire. 

The hook and ladder and other fire engines. 


THe LitrLte Boy. 


I. 

Once there was a little boy and he had a little 
boat and he went to the seashore. And when he 
got to the seashore, he let it go out so far that he 
could not get it again. 

IT. 

The little boy had no boat when he got to the 
seashore. So when he got home he said to his 
mother, “I let it go so far that I could not get it 
again.” 

IIT. 

The little boy’s birthday was the day after 
that and his father gave him a boat. And he 
said that he would never let it go so far that he 
could not get it again. 

IV. 

The little boy promised that he would not let it 
gooutsofar. The little boy went to the seashore 
and sailed it. 


THE Twins’ CorraGe. 
I. 
“Yesterday we had a fine time,” said Jerry to 
Jean. 
‘Yes, mother, we had a fine time yesterday.”’ 
“Well, you'll have a much nicer time 
tomorrow.” 
So the twins lived happily and waited patiently 
until the next day. 
II. 


The Surprise. 

So the twins, as I told you in my last story, 
waited patiently for the day to come. When the 
day came, the twins were very excited, for they 
were going to the seashore. 


IIT. 


The Seashore. 


It was very nice at the seashore. The children 
were to live in a little cottage. It had a dainty 
little kitchen, bedroom, bathroom, and dining- 
room. 
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IV. 


The Times They Had at the Seashore. 

They had many occupating things at the sea- 
shore. Iam going to tell you some of the things. 
They swam, they roasted marshmallows, and 
many other things. 

V. 
The Pussy Cat. 

The day after was the twins’ birthday. They 
were very excited. One very funny thing that 
happened is that they jumped so that they fell 
off the bed. 

When the twins were dressed, they went down- 
stairs to eat breakfast. They ate breakfast very 
fast because they were much excited. 

When they were finished, they went upstairs 
to look at their presents. The present looked 
very nice that they looked at first. It was a book. 
They turned the pages. There was a poem. It 
went like this: 

There was a little piggy. 
He had a little wiggy. 
That was the end. 

Then they saw, little but surely, a little pussy 
cat. 

IN THE ROCKIEs. 


I 


Once there was a little girl and the little girl 
lived in the Rockies. The little girl was very 
happy because her cousins were coming. Their 
names were Edith and Jane. When they came 
they had such a good time. They climbed rocks 
and they went wading. 

IT. 

Her cousins stayed there all the week. The 
next day what do you think they did? They 
played games. They played ‘‘The Mulberry 
Bush” and many other games. In the night they 
had so much fun. They played so long that the 
next day they got up so late that their mother 
had to wake them up. 


THe LirrLe 
I. 

Once there was a little girl. 
was Rose. 

She had a wonderful flower garden. It had 
all kinds of flowers. Every day she would go 
out and pick a bunch of flowers. And then put 
them in vases. They put the vases around the 
house in different rooms. 


II. 
She always put a vase on the dining-room table. 
But in the winter time, after school was over, 


And her name 
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she went to the florist and asked him to give 
her some flowers. And then she went home. 

And that’s what she did in the winter. Every 
single day. 

III. 

It was the habit she had since she was three 
years old. 

When she was three, she had a nurse that made 
her into the habit of always bringing some flowers 
home. When the other flowers were gone. 

When she was six a nurse left her. Now she 
was old enough to take care of herself. 

So she has always brought some flowers home 
since then. 

THE Pony Carr. 

Once there were two children. Their names 
were George and Edith. They were neighbors 
of aman who owned a pony cart. Every morning 
he would take them for a ride. One night the 
pony got loose. The children screamed and ran 
after and caught the pony. 


THE RESCUE. 

Once upon a time there was a brother and sister 
who lived in the country. 

One day they asked their mother if they could 
go to the brook. While they were playing the 
little boy fell in. He cried, “Sister! Sister!”’ 
The little girl held a stick out to him but she was 
not strong enough to pull him out. But the 
Saint Bernard dog came rushing out and saved 
him. 

THe LirrLe Papoose. 

Once there was an Indian lady. 
little papoose. The papoose was two, but he was 
almost three. His mother showed him how to 
weave and make pottery. He was a very good 
boy. His name was Red Feather. He played 
with his friends and had such a good time. 


She had a 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

There was once a little garden, and in the gar- 
den there were several beautiful flowers. The 
name of one was daffodil. Another was bluebell. 
- And rose was the brother of pansy. 

Now there really was a little girl that owned the 
garden. She was an orphan. 

Now no one knows what orphan means, because 
every one of you have mothers and fathers. 
Orphan means people have no mother or father. 

The little girl owned the house that belonged 
to the garden, too. It was a beautiful house. 
The outside was a deep brown, and the inside 
was so pretty. It was a soft yellow. 


The little girl was very happy. 
stranger came to her. 
lady was her mother. 
it. 


One day a 
She never knew that the 
But the lady told her about 
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But now I forgot that I was telling you about 
the flower garden, so I have to go on. 

The little girl was still happier when she knew 
her mother still lived. She gathered flowers 
every day and wove them into wreaths. So that 
is what she did all day in the summer. 


SITANY AND SATANY. 
I. 

Two little girls once lived in a city called Solid 
Gold. This city was very rich. All its soil was 
gold. The gold was pure gold. 

These girls were very good. Their names were 
Sitany and Satany. 

II. 


One day a fairy came. The fairy’s name was 
Ozma. She was very beautiful. She was the 
ruler of Oz. She took some pails and filled them 
with gold and went home. 

Sitany and Satany were very sorry because 
they loved Ozma. And they cried. 


III. 
The fairy Ozma heard them. And she came 
to them. They were very happy and the fairy 
was, too. 


She loved them, too. And she made up her 
mind to stay. This made Sitany and Satany 
happy and delighted. They clapped their hands 
for joy. 

IV. 

Satany made a big party. It had cake and 
ice cream. Ozma liked the cake and ice cream. 
They had little souvenirs. 

It was five o’clock now. They liked to play a 
little before supper. Then they went to bed. 
They talked a little but not much. 

Ozma went to bed at ten. 


In the morning Fairy Ozma ate with them. 

Oneday amagician came and stole Ozma. Sitany 
and Satany looked for her but did not succeed. 

The magician hid her in a peanut. Sitany 
found the peanut and opened it. And a bit of 
pink smoke came out and Ozma appeared. 

VI. 

Sitany sighed and said, ‘““Dear Ozma, we are so 
happy to see you.” 

Ozma smiled and said, ‘Dears, your country 
is too dangerous. Come to mine. 
little friends. Their names are Dorothy and 
Trot and Betsy. Weliveina palace in Fairyland. 
I am the Queen.” 

So Sitany said, will.” 


So they all went to Fairyland and lived happily 


ever after. 
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LITTLE MISS ECHO 


Lavuka RounTREE SMITH BEATRICE MacGowan Scorr 
Moderately fast mf f Pp molto 
Lit - tle Miss Ech - 0o,How do you do? O- ho, .. . 0 - 
mf pp rit ‘ mf atempo mp mf mp mf 
va 
the 
em rit. mf a tempo f pp 
| All the day long I look for you, O - ho!. O - ho! 
Sva.. 
: 
Pp molto rit. mf a tempo cresc. Pp 
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m ret 
am. You’re ver - y like a child at - play, Where are you hid - ing, tell me pray? The 
mf rit. 
=. 
it of ver - last word I hear you say, 
re so cresc. 
a tempo rit pp molto rit. 
— 
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From “Teachers’ Book,’ Universal School Music Series, by Damroscu, GARTLAN and GEHRKENS. Copyrighted by Hinps, 
HaypENn & Inc. 
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Butterflies at the Children’s Window 


By Lovutse D. TEssin 


—|HE elusive charm of moth and butterfly 
AA may be caught and held in the schoolroom 
Y4XS or home nursery through making the 
@@| window decorations illustrated on the 
22) accompanying page. The larger designs 
are for tracing or drawing to make patterns; the 
diagram in the corner of 
the page suggests the 
arrangement of the vari- 


white drawing paper or 

cut from colored paper, 

the variegated effect made by pasting on the 
desired tints and shades. Very good effects can 
be attained by using colored crayons instead of 
paints on drawing paper. The blossoms are 
most effective in pink and the leaves are moss or 
apple green. Whatever medium, colored papers, 
water colors or crayons, is used for the butterflies, 
is employed also in making the blossoming branch 
about which they flutter. 

The brown branch should be designed to fit 
the window pane, or it may extend across several 
windows. It is pasted lightly to the glass. As 
shown in the diagram the butterflies are mounted 
to the window glass as if they were flying about 
4the spray of flowers. They are very real if 


Note: This department is open to any 


colored on both sides and folded through the 
center, the folded edge only being pasted to 
the window. Some of the leaves are cut so as 
to fit close to the flowers, and the flowers them- 
selves have bright yellow centers. 

Instead of using the window space, this 
decorative scheme lends 
itself well to a wall frieze 
or to the blackboard. The 


ous parts. interested reader who has tried and proved number of butterflies 

The background that the value of some form of educational and blossoms needed 
holds the design together handicraft with children. Timely, short makes it possible for an 
isa brown twig, patterned contributions will be welcomed and paid entire class to work 
from a growing bough for at our regular rates. together, and the results, 
and cut from heavy brown Address: Editor, AMERICAN CHILD- when assembled, — will 
paper. The butterflies HOOD, 1/20 East Sixteenth Street, New York bring May to the dullest 
are either painted on City. of rooms. The _ true 


coloring of butterfly and 

moth may be studied by 

the children, either from observation in their own 
neighborhood or from the beautiful butterfly 
books obtainable now with colored pictures. This 
gives the art period the value of a nature lesson. 
Individual designs may be selected by the class 
after the window decoration or room frieze is fin- 
ished for application on May baskets, or on the 
covers of books that contain original language work 
and verse aboutthe spring. It is also possible, 
if the butterflies are made of fairly tough paper, 
to suspend them by strings or thread of varying 
length from a picture molding, a lighting fixture, 
or a beam in the ceiling. Hanging in this way, 
they seem to fly with every breath of air, and are 
delightfully decorative in their color and motion. 
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CUT PAPER BUTTERFLIES Designs by Louise D. Tessin 


Designs by Elise Reid Boylston 


YELLOW 
BLUE MARKINGS 


WILD ROSE 


BROWN 
BLACK MARKINGS 


BUTTERFLIES MAY 
BE TRACED, DRAWN 
OR HECTOGRAPHED 


WILD AZALEA AND 


YELLOW 
BLACK MARKINGS 


PINK 
VELLOW CENTEE 


YELLOW 
BLACK DOTS 


LOUISE. O.TESSIN 
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THE THREE LITTLE PIGS Designs by Alma Gay Murray 


| 


The upper half of the door of the Three 
Little Pigs’ house is to be cut on the dotted 
line so that it will swing open on its hinge. 
Cut around the smallest pig’s leg as shown by 
the dotted line so that he can be placed inside 
the house with his feet hanging over the lower 
half of the door. 
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Designs by Marian Elizabeth Bailey 
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FOR THE MAY BLACKBOARD Designs by G. Eleanor Shaw 
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From Our Subscribers 


May Baskets for Kindergarten Posters 


HE accompanying illustrations need little welcome May Day offerings for mother. 


description. The posters are simple to make 
and delight little children, because of the size and 
gay colors. 

A basket form is cut from orange, yellow, or 
green construction paper, the narrow leaves being 
cut free hand also from coated green paper. The 
leaves and basket are mounted on black and the 


USING FIGURED CLOTH IN THE MAY POSTER 


buttons, which the children delight to bring from 
home, are sewed on with worsted matching the 
basket in color. The other poster which utilizes 
scraps of flowered cloth for flowers instead of 
buttons also makes use of home material. The 
children bring bits of calico, chintz, or cretonne, 
selecting their own designs and shapes for pasting 
to the green paper leaves. These posters make 


We Made Our Own May 

I WANT to give to my fellow kindergartners a 
project that was suggested and carried out by 
my children when the need for victrola records 
and books suitable for kindergarten use exceeded 


the town supply. Following a church sale the 
children discussed ways of earning money and 
decided they would make baskets and hold a May 
Day Sale. 

As foundations for our May baskets, we used 
pint and half-pint cream boxes, coffee and oatmeal 
boxes and those which hold oilstove wicks. When 
cut in half, these made the best round baskets. 
All kinds of square and oblong boxes were brought 
to school by the children; even match boxes were 


—Mary Branthover, Greensburg, Pa. 


BRIGHT BUTTONS MAKE FLOWERS 


Baskets 


found useful as they were easily punched for 
handles. Some of the parents gave us colored 
crepe paper and one mother, expert in making 
crepe paper flowers, sent twelve beautiful roses 
which were used on the handles of the large 
baskets. The handles were made of thin card- 
board strips ranging from 3” to 1” in width 
according a the size of basket. These we wound 
with colored paper and a hole was punched 
through the handle and box for a wire shank that 
held the handle. Bows, flowers or butterflies were 
added, as well as traced, colored and cut pictures 
of animals and children. A flower basket made 
from the form on which crochet thread is wound, 
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with a green wire handle, proved very popular. 
The size appealed to the children. 

Many styles of May baskets were made of 
construction paper; black or gray with vivid 
colored designs was artistic. A very good flower 
basket to fold and cut is made on the familiar 
sixteen-square foundation. The paper-bag dolls 
which are familiar to kindergartners for holiday 
use were made with bodies of colored construction 
paper and gay crepe neckties. The faces are 
great fun to draw. Boys and girls were made and 
they were named Bobby and Betty Maybag by 
the children. They were tied for the sale and 
hung from a line across one side of the room. 
Another line held parasols of many colors made as 
flowers. Use a sheet of 9’ x 12” white construc- 
tion paper. Beginning at the corner roll it as 
tightly as possible and tie with thread for the 
handle. Place two sheets of 10” x 10” tissue 
paper of harmonizing colors together, the darker 
shade outside; fold in quarters and fringe the 
open edges leaving one inch uncut at the corners; 
a small snip cut at the folded center makes a hole 
for the handle to slip through. Tie at the base 
about two inches from the bottom of the handle 
and bring up the four corners and tie securely in 
the inch left at the corners. Punch a hole at the 
top of the handle and make a loop and bow of 
colored wool to match the outer paper. 


The children arranged the baskets on our tables 
according to size, and a price card was tacked to 
each table and above the lines. The baskets 
ranged from five cents for the smaller ones to the 
large crepe paper ones with flower handles for 
twenty-five cents. Invitations cut in flat basket 
form were made for the mothers, colored outside 
and having the date of the sale inside. A notice 
was also given in the papers and in the school 
assembly exercises. The first day from two to 
four o’clock was for exhibition purposes; the 
parents came and selected any baskets they 
wanted which were labeled to be delivered the 
next day. The grades also visited the sale. The 
next afternoon children having money came and 
made their purchases, also taking those baskets 
waiting to be delivered. A group of kinder- 
garten children acted as salesmen, assisted by two 
eighth grade girls to make change. 

We made one hundred and eighty baskets, 
bags and parasols, with twenty-five dollars 
profit. 

I only wish I had time and space to tell of the 
children’s joy in spending what they had earned. 
I can see their eager little faces showing Mother 
Goose records and our new aquarium to visitors 
and hear, “We went to the store and bought 
them with our own money that we earned.” 

—Dorris C. Bindloss, Mystic, Conn. 


Clothespins as Play Material 


‘THE children in my kindergarten are enjoying 
very much the use of pincher clothespins in 
their construction work. For some time they 
have been feeling a need for paper animals that 
will stand, and one of our five-year-old boys 
suggested filling this need by using clothespins. 
He cuts the bodies of the animals free hand, then 
pinches on two clothespins for legs. In making 
smaller animals such as pigs, dogs, cats or chickens 
we use flat-headed paper fasteners for standards. 
This is not the only use he finds for the clothespins 
as he makes numerous toy aeroplanes, wagons, 
hayracks and the like. 

I am sending a picture of the little boy taken 
with a team of horses hitched to a hayrack, all 
of which he cut and arranged without my assist- 
ance. —Bess Findley, South Sioux City, Neb. 


THE TOYS HE MAKES ARE THE BEST 


Making Our Own Spring Toys 


Y class has enjoyed°so much making this 

toy automobile from either construction or 
heavy drawing paper. Use a fairly large square, 
which is folded into sixteen smaller squares. Cut 
off one row of squares. Fold this strip together 
on the creases and cut four circles for wheels. 
Draw a heavy tire around each with black crayon. 
Fold the twelve-square oblong lengthwise. Hold 
itso. Then begin about the middle of the second 


square and cut a downward curving line to about 
the middle of the third square. Cut the other 
half of this square and the fourth square off in 2 
straight line. Open. The two sides are now 
symmetrical. Cut on the creases forming the 
three rows of squares at the top and bottom ot 
the paper. Lap over the three squares to make 
the back of the automobile and paste. Fold 
the edge of the middle square, at the bo ttom of the 
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paper, up to the first horizontal crease. Do like- 
wise with the other two half squares at each side 
of the middle square. Lap over and paste. This 
forms the front of the automobile and gives it a 
long body. Paste on the wheels. Do not paste 
the front wheels at the extreme front but a little 
farther back, about half or three-quarters the 
length of a square. Paste on straight strips for a 
running board, a strip and a circle for the steering 
wheel, and load the car with tiny dolls for a trip 
to the park. 

Using the same foundation, a toy lighthouse 
can be made for the sand table beach scene, or for 
poster use. 

Use a four or six inch square and a two or three 
inch square of brown, gray, black or brick color 
construction paper. Fold the large square into 
sixteen squares. Cut off one row of squares. 
Fold the remaining paper lengthwise. Open. 
Fold each of the longer edges up to the middle 
fold. Mount on stiff cardboard. Fold the diam- 
eters in the small square. Turn over and fold 
the diagonals. Press in the diameter on each side, 
thus forming a triangle. Use this figure for the 
top of the lighthouse and paste it on the top of the 
tall folding that makes the lighthouse tower. 
With paints or crayons, make a colored ocean, and 
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paste on the blue water small boats made of small 
white squares in this way: Use a two or three inch 
square of white paper. Fold the diameters. 
Open. Fold up one edge to tlie horizontal 
diameter. Fold up each corner, making the hull 
of the boat. Cut on the vertical diameter 
crease down to the center. Fold back each of 
the squares thus made for the sails. This makes a 
very pretty little marine poster in connection with 
a lesson in language or reading on the lighthouse. 

A toy trolley car delights the children. Use a 
four or six inch square. Fold the sixteen small 
squares. Cut off one strip of squares. Fold 
together and cut in circular form for wheels as 
for the automobile. Cut the shorter ends of 
the oblong on the folds up to the first cross fold. 
Lap over the two outside squares and paste for 
the ends of the car. Fold up and cut the middle 
square in half for the roof extension of the car. 
The corners of these ends may be rounded off to 
look more like a car. Paste on the wheels. If 
desired, cut a strip and fold up for a platform and 
paste oneateachend. If made of manila or white 
drawing paper the cars may be colored and the 
windows blocked in with black crayon, or win- 
dows of black paper may be pasted on. 

—Maude M. Grant, Monroe, Mich. 


Picture Stories for Beginners’ Silent Reading 


‘TH appeal to the child’s love of color I used 
in these little stories for the first and second- 
graders to read made them particularly helpful. 
Other teachers may care to use them on reading 
charts or on the blackboard. 

Tommy was going to visit his grandmother. 
His mother bought him a blue sweater and a red 
cap. His father gave him a brown suitcase. 
He had a pair of new black stockings and three 
white handkerchiefs. Make a picture of the 
things Bobby wore and took with him on his 
journey to visit his grandmother. 

Mary was out walking one spring day. She 
picked three yellow buttercups, four purple 
violets, eight white windflowers and one green 
fern. Make a picture of Mary’s bouquet. 

Jack and Jenny were cutting paper hearts. 


Jack cut three blue hearts, four red hearts and 
two green ones. Jenny cut three black hearts, 
two white ones and six orange colored ones. 
Make a picture of the number of hearts Jack and 
Jenny made and color them. 

Fanny’s doll has yellow hair, blue eyes and red 
cheeks. The doll wears a blue dress with black 
spots on it. She wears also a black sash. Make 
a picture of Fanny’s doll in her spotted dress. 

Harry is playing ninepins. He stands up the 
ninepins in a row. ‘The ninepins are shaped 
like bottles with long necks. They are yellow 
with a black stripe around each one. Harry 
rolls his ball and knocks down five of them. 
How many are left standing? Make a picture 
of all the ninepins in a row. 

Make a picture of the number left standing. 

—Maude M. Grant, Monroe, Mich. 


One of Our Mothers Solves a Problem 


_—— are many mothers who look with 
envy on the children of some friend and 
wonder why their own are not as neat and helpful. 
These qualities do not come by chance or in a day 
although some children, even in the same family, 
seem to differ in helpfulness and tractability. As 
the mother of two very lively sons of six and nine 
I am giving briefly a few of the ideas that have 
worked out successfully with these boys. Some 
other mother may be helped by my experience. 


You may think your children are too young 
to begin habit training, but suddenly they will 
be at a less plastic period when you can scarcely 
realize how time has flown. It is also more 
trouble to show a child what to do than do it 
yourself, but after half a dozen lessons you will 
discover that they do very well indeed. Do not 
pick out a day when you are rushed, tired or 
expecting company for this training. Some 
mothers think it is unwise to let little tots work, 
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but I have always noticed they are much more 
contented when helping you. Educators give us 
proofs of the character value of having a child 
learn to appreciate his home by feeling he is a cog 
in the machinery of the home upkeep. Then, too, 
normal and healthy children have surplus energy 
and this is a useful way to utilize some of it. 
One of the first 
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the next, it is puzzling to a baby mind, and you 
will not have good results. This nail must always 
mean the potato masher and that corner the 
spoons, for example, or they can’t figure it out. 
Orderly closets and neat shelves are the best 

training for them. 
Next, let them bring you things in numbers, 
seven potatoes, three 


habits I taught my 
boys was to put 
things in rows; shoes 
in pairs in a closet, 
cans on a shelf, wood 
or paper piled, any- 
thing that they ‘will 
not hurt themselves 
with. Thisinculcates 
neatness and teaches 
number through 
arrangement. You 
may think a child 
of three cannot put 
the same kind of 
cans together on a 
shelf; watch him 
and see. The 
straighter they are, 
the better he likes 
his job, too. Put- 
ting away silver in 
a drawer with the 
exception of knives, 
then graduating to 
the exercise 
with kettles and 
utensils, learning to 
hand certain 
things as you cook, 
all fill a youngster 
with happiness in 
helping mother and 
teaches responsibil- 
ity, the names of 
the different utensils, 
trains in habits of 
selection, and gives 
the child quite as 
much pleasure as 
handling toys. 


Among Our June 


Features 


Patterned Before He Enters School 


Flora ‘f. Cooke, Principal of the Frances W. 
Parker School, Chicago, and a recognized pioneer 
in progressive education, will tell mothers and 
teachers the great significance of the nursery period 
and how to serve the mental and emotional needs 
of the pre-school child. 


Primary Manual Arts 
A complete course, from the Los Angeles Public 
Schools, in manual activities from the block build- 
ing of the kindergarten child to book-making and 
design for correlation in the second grade, with the 
other subjects of the curriculum. 


Going to School in the Forest 

The forthcoming meeting of the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations at Toronto this 
summer will bring international attention to Cana- 
dian outdoor education of anemic and problem- 
atic children, an experiment of importance in child 
welfare. We shall publish a first-hand account of 
these schools under the trees, with illustrations. 


What to Do with the Children This 
Summer 
Notable recreation leaders throughout the 
country give their successful proved plans for child 
happiness in playground and community activities 
during vacation. Illustrated. 


carrots, five spoons. 
This is rudimentary 
arithmetic. Show 
them one or two or 
three objects, and 
work into simple 
number by demon- 
strating it. Addi- 
tion and subtraction 
can follow. Both of 
my boys are learn- 
ing arithmetic by 
practicing with 
toothpicks and tiny 
sugar candies when 
the work is finished. 
Arithmetic is inter- 
esting when you eat 
the example up if it 
is right. 

From these simple 
activities, as time 
goes on, home chil- 
dren can work into 
more difficult tasks. 
If they have to keep 
their rooms in order, 
not clean but picked 
up, they will not give 
you half as much 
work as though you 
always pick up after 
them. My two can 
handle dishes quite 
well now. One puts 
away the dining- 
room things such as 
salts and _ peppers, 
chairs, and napkins, 
while the other takes 


I call my hopefuls ‘Kitchen Police,’ and they 
love this name; it sounds so important. I have 
a small whistle and when they hear this, they 
hurry in and salute, do whatever errand I ask, 
and go back to play. This saves a mother many 
steps in a day’s work. One thing to remember is 
this, however. If you are orderly yourself, with 
“a place for everything and everything in its 
place,’ you will have wonderful results; but if 
you are slipshod, this kettle here today and there 


dishes only to stack 

in the sink, and I scrape and sort left-over food. 
The older one washes and dries and the little one 
does all the sorting out and putting away. They 
can also make toast on the electric toaster and 
soon I intend to teach them some simple cooking. 
Since the crime wave of today is mostly due, as 
judges say, to lack of training by parents, resolve 
that your children will never be idle or useless and 
you will not be sorry for the little time spent in this 
simple teaching. —Florence N. Cooke, Newark, N.J. 
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The Enchanted Forest of Give-All 


By Guapys CLEONE CARPENTER 


rey) \HUCK-WILL’S-WIDOW was fast asleep 
4) in the leafy shade of her front door- 
Al yard. She did not stir about much during 
& di| the day, but became very active at night, 
L=*=*] hurrying after any moths that came her 
way, for she was a good housewife. 

Suddenly, Whee, whee, whee! sounded so near 
the little brown bird widow that she awoke with a 
start. 

“T beg your pardon,” said the caller. “I 
wanted to inquire the way to the Enchanted 
Forest of Give-All.”’ 

“Go straight ahead,’ chirped Chuck-Will’s- 
Widow, ‘“‘but tell me, who are you?” 

“They call me the First Cousin,” the stranger 
told her. “I want to leave my drill and pickaxe 
in your big dooryard for I no longer need them. 
I am a miner by trade, but I never found much 
gold. Now I shall have all I want without work- 
ing for it, because I have heard that in the Forest 
of Give-All gold is free.”’ 

“T shall be glad to take care of your tools, but 
I have heard strange tales of the Forest,’’ warned 
Chuck-Will’s-Widow, but the cousin hurried off 
without replying. 

The widow had just fallen asleep again when 
there came a queer sound, Cuk, cuk, quit-u, 
quit-u! 

“Who are you and what do you want?” asked 
the widow a bit crossly, for she 
was a little annoyed at not 
being able to finish her nap. 

“T am known as the Second 
Cousin,’ the stranger said. 
‘“T wish to know 
the way to the 
Knehanted For- 
est of Give-All.”’ 

When the 
widow had told 


him the way, he made another request, “May 
I leave my spear here? I shall not need it any 
more.”’ 

‘You may be surprised when you reach the 
Forest,” warned Chuck-Will’s-Widow, as_ the 
cousin started away. 

She had dropped off to sleep for the third time, 
when there came a sharp, Peenk, peenk! at her 
gate. 

“Who are ‘you and what do you want?” 
demanded the widow crossly, for she was very 
much annoyed at not being able to finish her nap. 

“They call me the Third Cousin,” the stranger 
replied. “I wish to know the way to the 
Enchanted Forest of Give-All.”’ 

The widow told him, and then asked, ‘‘What 
have you to leave behind in my dooryard?”’ 

“Thank you, but I have nothing to leave,” 
the Third Cousin answered. ‘‘I may need all my 
tools in the Forest, for I hope to find wonderful 
treasures there.”’ 

“My good wishes go with you,” twittered 
Chuck-Will’s-Widow as the cousin started away. 

“I may as well give up trying to take a nap,” 
the widow thought when her caller was out of her 
sight. She dusted her brown gown that looked 
very much like her dooryard, and taking the tools 
that the cousins had left behind, she started 
toward the palace to tell the king about her 
visitors. 

“T hope to find Kingbird at home,” 
she said to herself. ‘““The last time 
I called he was out chasing crows.” 

Chuck-Will’s-Widow was _ fortu- 
nate this time, 
for the king 
with his orange 
crown on _ his 
head sat amid 
great splendor 
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in his palace. At his right was the Cardinal and 
at his left was his court jester, the Nuthatch. 

“You are just in time,” said Kingbird to Chuck- 
Will’s-Widow. “Listen!” There came a flute- 
like eall. 

“That is Crossbill coming with three prisoners,”’ 
he told her. 

When Crossbill entered, lo, with him were the 
three cousins! 

“Tell us what this prisoner did,’’ commanded 
Kingbird, pointing to the First Cousin. 

“Your Majesty,’’ Crossbill said, “this fellow 
boasted that he could get something for nothing 
in our forest. .When I told him that every one 
must pay, in some way, for what he receives, he 
grew angry and acted like a regular little Pewee. 
Then he saw Goldfinch. ‘Ah,’ he said, ‘if I am 
nice to him, maybe I can get some of his gold.’ 
I told him that one should always be kind, but 
not for gain. However, he crawled along after 
Goldfinch, getting his shirt front covered with 
gold dust from the trail Finch left.” 

“Enough!” exclaimed Kingbird. ‘Chuck- 
Will’s-Widow, give this cousin his drill and pick- 
axe, for he will need them all his life.”’ 

Then the king touched the First Cousin’s head 
with a scepter, saying “Go your way! Your 
beak shall be both your axe and your drill. You 
must drill always for a home and food, wear a 
yellow-stained shirt front, and be a sapsucker.”’ 

So the First Cousin was turned into a Yellow- 
bellied Sapsucker, and flew away to live in the 
forest. 

“Now, Crossbill,’”’ asked the king, 
this prisoner do?” 

“Your Majesty,’ Crossbill answered, “he, too, 
sought something for nothing. He thought it was 
a lark to make others work, giving them neither 
coin nor kindness. He made our good Will dig 
where he thought there was gold, and when Will 
could find none, I saw him whip poor Will. You 
may hear Will crying now, Whip-poor-will! He 
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was unkind to Bobwhite, and I caught him steal- 
ing gold and putting it in the lining of his long 
coat-tails.”’ 

“Enough!” said Kingbird. ‘Chuck-Will’s- 
Widow, give our Second Cousin his spear. He 
will need it always.” 

Then he touched the cousin’s head with his 
scepter, commanding, “Go your way. Your 
tongue shall be your spear with which you shall 
pierce the trees for grubs. And you shall wear in 
the lining of your coattail feathers this stolen gold.”’ 

So the Second Cousin turned into a Flicker, 
our golden-winged woodpecker, and flew away to 
the forest. 

“Now, Crossbill,” said Kingbird, 
the third prisoner do?”’ 

“Your Majesty,’’ Crossbill explained, “‘I did not 
bring this fellow to you for punishment, but for 
reward. No better friend can be found in the 
forest. He was not seeking gold, but hunting 
borers, those who hurt others and destroy prop- 
erty. He is sociable and cheery.” 

“What does he ask as a reward?” 
demanded. 

“That he may live always here in the forest, 
inspecting trees, destroying borers, and having 
dessert with his meals three times a day.”’ 
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“What does he wish for dessert?” the king 
inquired. 
“Poke and dogwood berries,’”’ Crossbill replied. 


“Fine!” agreed the king. Then he touched the 
Third Cousin with his scepter and lo, he turned 
into a black and white woodpecker! 

“Go your way,” commanded Kingbird. ‘Be 
a Downy Woodpecker, and add your cheery 
call of Peenk to the other bird songs of the forest.”’ 

So the bird cousins were turned into a Sap- 
sucker, a Flicker, and a Downy Woodpecker, and 
Chuck-Will’s-Widow started toward home. As 
she tripped along, she chirped to herself, “‘King- 
bird believes just as I do,that there is no Give-All 
in the name of our Enchanted Forest.” 


The Little Girl Who 
Gave Away Her Name 


By LEonA 


\NCE upon a time there was a little girl 

h} with a very long name. You had to say 
P| it all at once like this, Alicia-Laura- 
Kx#| Ida-Nancy-Elizabeth McElroy. It was 
-*_*} such a long name that it made her tired 
only to carry it around. And she could not play 
very well either. Suppose you had to say “One, 


G. Foster 


two, three, Alicia-Laura-Ida-Nancy-Elizabeth!” 
Even if you left off the McElroy all the other 
boys and girls could run in and say, “One, two, 
three, for me, I’m in free!’ 
name was finished. 

That was not the worst of it either. 
little girl was named for her five aunts. 
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were very nice aunts and they loved her dearly, 
but each one liked to be obeyed at once and they 
could hardly ever agree upon what they wanted 
her to do. One aunt liked cereal for breakfast, 
and the others did not. One liked toast, and only 
one liked bacon. It was the same about eggs, 
and fruit. Alicia~-Laura-Ida-Nancy-Elizabeth 
could not eat all these the same day, and could not 
say she liked one aunt’s breakfast the best, so 
she had to take turns. There were other difficul- 
ties, too, a great many every day until, one morn- 
ing, this very little girl with the very long name 
walked right out of the house, and out into the 
field. She said out loud, only not to the aunts: 

‘‘T am going to walk on and on, until I lose every 
name I have except, maybe, just McElroy!” 

First she walked north, because Aunt Alicia 
always walked out to the north. Then she walked 
west, because Aunt Laura always walked west. 
Then she walked south, because Aunt Ida always 
walked south. Then she walked east, because 
Aunt Nancy always walked east. And then she 
sat down on a flat rock, because Aunt Elizabeth 
didn’t like to walk at all. 

When she got up to go on she saw, right beside 
her, a small gray kitten; it was very fluffy and 
soft and very much frightened. Alicia-Laura- 
Ida-Nancy-Elizabeth bent down and said, “‘Well, 
who are you, and where did you come from?” 

And the little gray kitten said, “I am not any 
cat in particular and I ran away because I was so 
tired of being no one. Where I lived there were 
so many cats that my mistress said, ‘‘Oh, here’s 
another one but it’s very little. We will not 
bother to give it a name; we can call it kitty when 
we want it! But it is not very interesting to have 
a name that belongs to all the cats in the world.”’ 

Alicia-Laura-Ida-Nancy-Elizabeth clapped her 
hands. “Oh, goody!” she said, “I can give you 
one of mine. I have far too many.”’ 

The kitten said she would take the Ida name, 
because she was very small and Ida was the 
shortest name. They would be friends and go 
on together. So they walked north because 
Aunt Alicia liked to walk north, and west because 
Aunt Laura liked to walk west, and east because 
Aunt Nancy liked to walk east, and then they sat 
down because Aunt Elizabeth didn’t like to walk 
at all. But they did not walk south because Ida, 

the cat, said she could walk that way some day 
when she was out alone. 

When they went on again, Alicia-Laura-Nancy- 
Elizabeth looked down and saw, crawling on the 
ground, a very dusty bee. Alicia-Laura-Nancy- 
Elizabeth picked her up and dusted her off and 
asked her who she was. The bee said she was no 
one in particular and had no name. 

‘Where I live,” she said, “nobody has a name 
and people say, ‘Here is another honeybee.’ But 

I don’t like to be just that.” 
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Alicia-Laura-Nancy-Elizabeth clapped _ her 
hands again. goody,” she said, ‘“‘you can 
have one of my names, because I have too many.” 

The bee said she would take the Laura name 
because it made her think of flowers, and they 
would go on together and be friends. So they 
walked north becduse Aunt Alicia liked to walk 
north, and they walked east because Aunt Nancy 
liked to walk east, and then they sat down because 
Aunt Elizabeth did not like to walk at all. But 
they did not travel south or west, because the bee 
called Laura and the cat named Ida said they 
could go that way some other day. 

When they got up, Alicia-Nancy-Elizabeth 
looked under a bush in front of her and saw a little 
white rabbit crying and wiping her pink eyes with 
her long pink ears. They sat down again and, all 
together, asked the little white rabbit why she 
cried. 

“T am crying,” she said, “because every one in 
the woods but me hasaname. The children say, 
‘Rabbits do not need names. They never come 
when we call them.’ But I should like to have a 
name all my own, and not be just another bunny.” 

Alicia-Nancy-Elizabeth gave a little jump and 
said, ‘““Goody, you can have one of my names. I 
don’t need so many.” 

So the bunny said she would take the Alicia 
name, because it was so unusual, and they would 
go on together like friends. 

This time they walked east because Aunt 
Nancy always liked to walk east, and then they 
sat down because Aunt Elizabeth did not like to 
walk at all. When they got up to go on, Nancy- 
Elizabeth looked up in the tree overhead and saw 
a very pretty bird. Nancy-Elizabeth felt so 
happy that she wanted every one else to be happy 
too, so she asked the bird to sing. But the bird 
said it could never sing again. 

‘‘When I sing,” she said, ‘‘people say, ‘Listen to 
the bird!’ I don’t want to be just a bird. I 
want a name all my own.”’ 

So Nancy-Elizabeth gave her Nancy name to the 
bird, and they all sat quite still on the rock be- 
cause Aunt Elizabeth didn’t like to walk. By 
and by they heard a small voice crying and sob- 
bing in the grass. Elizabeth jumped up and 
looked around, and there she found the dearest 
little doll. Elizabeth picked her up and gave her 
a squeeze and a tiny little shake, and then said, 

“You must not cry any more! You are washing 
all the paint off your mouth. In another minute 
you will not be able to talk, because you will have 
no mouth left.” 

The doll said, ‘““My little mother brought me 
out here and forgot me. I am her last doll and 
she is tired of dolls. She did not even give me 


a name, but called me dolly. So when she counted 
her dolls to go home she called their names, one by 
one, and forgot all about me because I had none.” 
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Elizabeth said, “I have one more name left, 
but you are very welcome to it for I am tired of 
names. And now we can go home, only we have 
walked so many ways that I do not know exactly 
where home is.”’ 

The bee told her that she was used to flying 
long distances and never got lost. The cat said 
she could find her way very well, too. So they 
set out and sure enough they had no trouble at 
all in finding their way. 

The aunts were very glad to see them all, and 
they never once called the little girl Alicia-Laura- 
Ida-Nanecy-Elizabeth. Aunt Alicia called her 
Bunny, Aunt Laura called her Honey, Aunt Ida 
called her Kitty, Aunt Nancy called her Birdie, 
and Aunt Elizabeth called her Dollie. Every one 
else said ‘‘the little McElroy girl.”’ At first she 
liked it and then she did not. “I need some kind 
of aname,” she told her little friends. ‘‘Of course 
this is better than it was, because mine are only 
nicknames, and no one can make me keep them. 
But it is almost as bad as it was before. I must 
choose one aunt’s nickname; I can’t use them all.”’ 

Then her little friends offered to give her back 
her names, but she said, ‘No, I can’t take them 
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back. I am not an Indian giver. 
don’t want them anyway. 
of some other plan.” 

Then the gray kitten, who was a very wise little 
vat, said, ‘‘We will each give you one letter, the 
first one, from our names. You can keep these 
letters and make yourself a name.”’ 

That was what they did. They gladly gave 
her the first letter of each name, A-L-I-N-E, 
which spelled Aline. It made a very good name. 
Of course it did not leave all the others quite as 
good as new but the doll was the only one who 
really mattered. She was polite and said she 
could hardly tell the difference when you left the 
E off. 

So they lived happily ever after. And when 
Aline had breakfast she did not eat cereal the 
first day, and toast the next, and bacon the next, 
and egg the next, and fruit the next. But she 
ate as much of each, every morning, as she felt 
hungry for. And when she went walking, she 
went this way and that just like the little creek 
down in the meadow. And she did not bother 
whether she went north, or south, or east, or west, 
or only sat still and sunned herself. 


Besides I 
We will have to think 


Why the Beaver Has a Flat Tail 


By W. Launtis BENNET 


»| long, long time ago, when this earth was still 
4) very young, the beaver had a round tail, 
just as his brother, the muskrat, has to- 
day. This tail was of little or no use to 
him, but it was a thing of beauty. Great 
care was taken to see that it was kept clean and 
shiny. Every member of the beaver colony 
washed and polished his tail every morning just 
as boys and girls brush their teeth. 

Moki was the leader of the beaver colony, and 
he was very, very proud of his tail. In fact, 
he became so proud that he refused to work. 
He spent all his time near the stream, washing and 
polishing it. 

One day, as the other members of the colony 
were building a dam across the stream, Moki 
called for one of them to groom him. Very care- 
fully Moki laid his tail on a log near the stream 
while it was being made shiny. 

Suddenly there came a crash, and a large tree 
that the beavers had cut came crashing down. 
The beavers expected that it would fall across 
the stream, but they were mistaken! The tree 


fell right across the log on which Moki had laid 
his tail! 


There came a frightened squeal when Mork 
found that his tail was held securely between the 
log and the tree. He pulled and tugged and 
twisted, but it was of no use. 

For three days Moki was held in this trap, but 
on the last day he managed to free himself. But 
the tail, of which he had been so proud, was a 
pitiful sight. It was flattened almost out of 
shape. 

Poor Moki did not dare to enter the colony. 
He burrowed into the bank of the stream and lived 
there, working each day, unnoticed and forgotten. 
How sorry he was that he had been so proud! 

Old Mother Nature did not forget Moki, and 
she knew he was sorry for his haughtiness. So, 
when the beavers once more began to build a dam 
and houses, Moki found that he could use his tail 
asa trowel. Also, when danger was approaching, 
Moki could warn the colony by giving the water a 
smart slap with his tail, the sound being carried 
to every beaver. 

So today all beavers have flat tails, because 
of Moki’s haughtiness. But due to Mother 


Nature’s teaching, they have learned to make 


them tools for work instead of things of beauty. 
Copyright, The Cook Publishing Co. 
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The May Basket 


By Dora ReaD GOODALE 


The lads were hanging baskets, 
Baskets filled with posies, 

Snowdrops and daffodils, 
Roses white and red, 

Jonquils and daffodils, 
Hyacinths and roses— 

I went into the countryside 
For violets instead. 


The baskets were of osier,* 
Osier dyed in crimson, 
Sweet-grass and vernal grass 
Tied with ribbons fine. 
No silk had I, 
Nor yet a willow basket, 
A girdle of the ragged birch 
Bound up these flowers of mine. 


Dark lay the landscape; 
The lads were hanging baskets— 
One to every maid they knew, 
The stately and the small. 
By my sister’s lattice 
I hung my basket, 
Hung it to my sister Prue, 
The sweetest lass of all! 
—Permission of the Author. 


*A kind of willow used in basket-making. 


Mother 


By GrorGE Cooper 


Hundreds of stars in the pretty sky, 
Hundreds of shells on the shore together, 

Hundreds of birds that go singing by, 
Hundreds of birds in the sunny weather. 


Hundreds of dewdrops to greet the dawn, 
Hundreds of bees in the purple clover, 
Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn, 
But only one mother the wide world over. 


Summer is A-Coming In 


Summer is a-coming in, loudly sing, cuckoo; 
Groweth the seed, bloweth the mead,* and 
springeth wood anew. 
Sing, cuckoo! Merry sing, cuckoo, 
Cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo! 
—John of Forsete, Thirteenth Century. 
*Meadow. 


Pan Learns Music 
(For a Sculpture by Sara Greene) 


By HENRY VAN DyKE 


Limber-limbed, lazy god, stretched on a rock, 
Where is sweet Echo, and where is your flock? 
What are you making here? ‘Listen,’ said Pan,— 
“Out of a river-reed, music for man!”’ 


—From “Collected Poems,” by Henry van Dyke. 
Copyright, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Poems for Every May Day 


Selected by Josephine Bouton 


Hiawatha’s Sailing 
By Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW 


“Give me of your bark, O Birch-tree! 

Of your yellow bark, O Birch-tree! 

Growing by the rushing river, 

Tall and stately in the valley! 

I a light canoe will build me, 

Build a swift Cheemaun for sailing, 

That shall float upon the river, 

Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 

Like a yellow water-lily! 

“Lay aside your cloak, O Birch-tree! 

Lay aside your white-skin wrapper, 

For the Summer-time is coming, 

And the sun is warm in heaven, 

And you need no white-skin wrapper!” 
Thus aloud cried Hiawatha 

In the solitary forest, 

By the rushing Taquamenaw. 


Maytime 
By MARGARET GANT (age 7) 


When Maytime comes I love to feel 
The warm soft breezes fan my face, 
I love to watch the happy birds 
Fly homeward from some southern place. 
I love to hear the little brooks 
Chuckle and murmur as they flow 
And in my secret ferny nook 
I watch the shy blue violets grow. 


The Gardener 


By Lucy Fircn Perkins 


Oh, the little birds are singing in the budding willow trees, 
And the south wind blows across the fields of May, 
And my happy heart is singing to the tune of humming bees, 
Oh, spring is here, and summer’s on the way. 
The Quaker doves are crooning in the dovecote in the sun, 
And the vine is green against the garden wall, 
I’ve dug the seeds I planted, and they’re sprouted every one; 
And I shall have’a harvest in the Fall! 
—From Goosegirl.”’ 
Copyright, A. C. McClurg Company. 


Boy, Bare Your Head When the Flag 
Goes By 


By Nancy Byrp TURNER 


Boy, bare your head when the flag goes by! 

Girl, look your loyalty as it waves! 

Those stars came out in a splendid sky 

Over your forefathers’ gallant graves; 

Those stripes were fastened by heroes’ hands; 

Those colors flash to the farthest lands. 

A bit of bunting, but how it gleams, 

Fashioned of valor and woven of dreams. 

The wind’s in its folds, they are lifting high; 

Oh, lift vour hearts as the flag goes by! 

—From “The Understanding Prince,’”’ by Randall J. Condon. 
Copyright, 1926, by Little, Brown and Company. 
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TALES OF MANY FOLK. Retold by Georgene Faulkner. 
Illustrated. 110 pp. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$.80. 

ISS FAULKNER, the “Story Lady’ who 
has delighted countless groups of children 
with her stories and impersonationsof beloved story 
characters, gives us in this new collection those 
repetitive folk tales all little people love in just 
the wording they enjoy. We have, of course, 

‘“‘Serapefoot,” ‘Chicken Little,” ‘‘Drakesbill,”’ 

“The Pancake,” ‘“The Straw Ox,” and ‘“‘Little 

Half-Chick”’ in many versions, but Miss Faulkner 

offers us a more rhythmic form of each, and one 

that we may be sure is the most authentic. 
The book is well bound and suitable for supple- 
mentary reading as well as for the story hour. 

The pictures are delightfully gay and appealing. 


PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUE OF TEACHING. By Frank 
Thomas. 410 pp. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. $2.00. 


SOME PRIMARY METHODS. By Laura Gillmore Sloman. 
Illustrated. 293 pp. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $1.80. 


Four ESSENTIALS OF EDUCATION. By Thomas Jesse 
Jones. 188 pp. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$1.50. 

HE same quality of experience in the subject- 

matter presented characterizes these three 
titles, but the treatment each writer adopts is 
diversified enough to give the books an individual 
place on the reference shelves in pedagogy. The 
preparation of Mr. Thomas’ book developed 
from the successful course of normal instruction 
he has been giving students in teacher-training 
at the State Teachers College of Fresno, 

California, for some time. Adopting a 

background of educational psychology, it 

brings together and elucidates such 
experimental studies as bear upon the 
learning process. Present 
teaching, involving as it does 
the steps described as‘‘motiva- 


tion,” “‘project method,” 
“socialized _—recitation,”’ 
and the like 


complicates the 
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training course and confuses the beginning student. 
Mr. Thomas explains each of these plans with a 
clarity that should make his book a useful text 
for all student teachers. Of particular helpful- 
ness are those chapters of the book he devotes to 
the project idea in teaching, and his analysis of 
methods for the necessary observation in the 
schools required of the student in training. 

It would seem that “Some Primary Methods” 
begins where the first title leaves off; that is, it 
puts theory into practice through a description of 
the projects, seatwork, practical method helps, 
and ultra-curriculum activities Mrs. Sloman found 
practical and purposeful in her own rich teaching 
experience. Her book brings Mr. Thomas’ the- 
ory into the average classroom in a workable 
course of study for the elementary school, its 
topics including such class activities as holiday 
and community projects, the project in seatwork, 
drills and special motivation in reading, English, 
and arithmetic, suggestions for a practical refer- 
ence library, and advice as to the teacher’s 
attitude toward her professional and personal 
problems. Mrs. Sloman died before this work 
from her long, fruitful experience was published. 
She taught in the Horace Mann and Speyer 
School of Teachers College, New York, originated 
and directed the elementary department of 
Moraine Park School, Dayton, Ohio, and was a 
directing supervisor in charge of the first six 
grades of the Cleveland public schools. In a 
letter to her publishers regarding the manuscript 
of “‘Some Primary Methods,” Mrs. Sloman wrote: 
“The spirit of these talks is that of an older, 
experienced teacher who knows the present 
day young teacher, her problems, and the 
difficulty she is meeting in trying to reconcile 
our modern theory of teaching with the 
actual classroom situation she meets 
in the majority of public 
schools.”” This premise gives 


the book much practical value. 

Dr. Jones’ book com- 
plements these two and 
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munity and national life. He sees education 
concretely as comprising, in addition to the three 
R’s, a knowledge and practice of the laws of 
hygiene, a knowledge and mastery of resources 
and opportunities of the local physical environ- 
ment in which the community must gain a liveli- 
hood, the maintenance of a comfortable and, so 
far as possible, a cultural domestic life, and a 
practice of the art of recreation. He writes from 
his wide experience as a soelologist, philosopher, 
and explorer a readable and significant book. 


POEMS FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOwRr. 
Bouton. 360 pp. The Maulton 
Springfield, Mass. $1.75. 

t hong present period marks an unusual revival 

in the poetic form. Not only has it been 

necessary for publishers to provide new editions of 
the older poets, but modern verse is filling a 
spiritual need in the lives of the public in unpar- 
alleled measure. New values in education and 
social relations, the new internationalism, and 
changing economic ideals have plunged us into an 
emotional chaos in which only the arts can 
preserve our harmony with life. We are reading 
poetry today, writing it in new forms for carrying 
immortal messages, and using verse in the home 
and the school as a means of educating and bring- 
ing joy to children. 

The demand for adequate compilations of verse 
for childhood has resulted in many volumes 
arranged from the point of view of adults rather 
than children. Certain of the present books of 
children’s poetry are incomplete, in that the 
classic crowds out the modern, the modern the 
classic, or realism is stressed to the neglect of the 
ideal. The perfect book of poetry for a child has 
three characteristics. It is edited for meeting 
childhood’s natural, everyday interests. It com- 
bines the old and the new in poetry, for we can 
draw no line save that of truth and beauty 
between the two. Its selections are short. ‘‘Poems 
for the Children’s Hour” would seem to fit this 
design of perfection. , 

Miss Bouton expresses a rare joy in and under- 
standing of children. She has a feeling for 
poetry which brings a very ancient rhyme, such 
as “John Frost,” into the child’s world of affairs, 
and discovers that such modern poets as Walter 
de la Mare, Sara Teasdale, John Masefield, and 
Kleanor Farjeon have so universal a touch upon 
the lives of boys and girls that they belong in a 
book which contains Shakespeare and poetry 
from the Bible. She classifies her poems to cover 
every child’s experiences in family, nature, play, 
community, patriotic, and spiritual relationships 
from the fall of the October leaves until they bud 
and shelter him again. She wakens him with her 
singing lines and helps him to listen to the poetry 

of the spheres just before he loses himself in sleep. 


By Josephine 
Bradley Company, 
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All this cycle of loveliness she offers in short 
story-poems that mother can read aloud, the child 
can recite in school, and very soon read for himself. 


A MID-CENTURY CHILD AND HER Books. By Caroline 
M. Hewins. Illustrated. 136 pp. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $2.00. 

EING a children’s librarian is a very special- 

ized profession at the present. The busy 
person behind the desk in the children’s room 
of a much frequented public library is, in the 
first place, trained for her work. She cultivates 

patience and faith in childhood. She has a 

flair for the unusual in a child’s book, that elusive 

influence breathing from its thumbed pages and 
worn covers that will go home with a child and 
make his life gayer and more hopeful than before 
he felt it. She is, herself, a lover of books. 

All these characteristics were combined in Miss 

Hewins, long time friend of the small book-lovers 

of Hartford, Connecticut, and now, through this 

lavender and gold volume with its quaint colored 
pictures, of a widened circle that includes us all. 

One hardly knows where to place this ‘“Mid- 
Century Child.” There are children who will 
appreciate the book’s charm and quaintness. 
All adults who remember their young thrills over 
the ‘“Bodley Books,’ “The Peterkin Papers,” 
the ‘Rollo Books,” ‘‘Gockel and Scratchfoot”’ 
and “Prince Dorus”’ will cherish Miss Hewins’ 
renewal of these. No reader will fail to be 
charmed by the fragrance of a forgotten garden 
of childhood which permeates the book. We 
decide at last that Miss Hewins wrote for every 
child as he lives in the hearts of all of us, with a 
quite modern implication as to the importance 
and implications of every book we place in the 
hands of our boys and girls. 

The book is in two parts: the account of a 
wholesome, vivid childhood of fine literary tradi- 
tions in the 1850’s to 1860’s, and an account of 
the books and magazines Miss Hewins read and 
which influenced -her taste. Interesting repro- 
ductions of old woodcuts and color plates illus- 
trate the text. Shall children’s books of today 
exert the same influence on their developing 
taste? We can only wonder. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE IN THE KINDERGARTEN 
AND PRIMARY GRADES. In the Series on Childhood 
Education. By Eleanor Troxell. Illustrated. 264 pp. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.25. 


HE series of books edited by Patty Smith 

Hill, Professor of Kindergarten-First Grade 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, is enriched by this new title. Its aim is to 
clarify and guide the role played by language in 
the young child’s process of thinking. There 
should be a fine balance preserved between undue 
emphasis on form and technic in teaching language 
and literature, and the child’s undirected spon- 
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taneity in the choice and use of words. A method 
must be discovered by means of which children are 
led without self-consciousness into correct and 
beautiful forms of speech, at the same time pre- 
serving their pleasure in using language as their 
fluent and ready form of expression. Miss 
Troxell finds this broadening of experience and 
the consequent enrichment of the child’s vocabu- 
lary in the reproduction of stories in which the 
interest is high, in dramatization, in games, in 
excursions and picture study. 

Experiences contributing to the goal of better 
English are described and illustrated in the book, 
classified for the kindergarten, the first, second 
and third grades. A_ helpful bibliography is 
given, and children’s original stories show the 
results of the work. Miss Troxell, formerly of the 
teacher training staff of Teachers College, is now 
Director of Primary Education, State Normal 
School, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, and brings ¢ 
long and proved experience to her book. 


FESTIVAL AND CIVIC PLAYS FROM GREEK AND ROMAN 
TALES. Marie Ruef Hofer. Illustrated. 237 pp. 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. $1.25. 

ISS HOFER’S work in recreation and pag- 
santry has always brought to children her 

own interest in and appreciation of the funda- 
mentals of culture, whether she offers music of 
folk derivation, or, as in the present volume, she 
takes them back to the days when the classics 
were written. ‘Festival and Civie Plays” is an 
introduction to the dramas that made literature 
through the stories of “Jason and the Golden 

Fleece,’ ““Prometheus,”’ ‘“The Quest of Perseus,” 

“Theseus and the Minotaur,” ‘‘Baucis and 

Philemon,” ‘‘Damon and Pythias,” ‘‘Pericles”’ and 

a long list in addition to these, dramatized from 

mythical and historical sources. Directions for 

dramatization are given, there are practical 
stagecraft helps, a pronouncing vocabulary, and 

a list of reference books. 

Children from the fourth grade to the junior 
high school will enjoy the plays, not only for 
producing, but as supplementary reading. 


THE VISITING TEACHER MOVEMENT. By Julius John 
Oppenheimer, Ph.D. 206 pp. THE VISITING TEACHER 
IN ROCHESTER. By Mabel Brown Ellis. 205 pp. 
Joint Committee on Methods of Preventing Delinquency, 
New York. $.75 each. 

OME and school co-operation is growing in 

popularity and success. Symbolic of the 
movement is the visiting teacher who conducts, 
through her daily contacts with those homes where 
there are problems of importance to the schools, 
what may be defined as an out-patient depart- 
ment in education. The idea started with such 
social agencies as the settlement community 
houses, the home co-operation departments of the 

United States Bureau of Education, the proba- 
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tion and other agencies of local juvenile courts. 
Through the important influences exerted by the 
men and women who did this pioneering, it was 
discovered that the visiting teacher belonged on 
the staff of the schools. The child whose home 
environment is destructive, who is irregular in 
attendance because of illness, the atypical child, 
the child genius, in short any child who does not 
fit into the regular flow of the curriculum, needs 
the individual study and help the visiting teacher 
is equipped to supply. In line with this develop- 
ment in education a literature of its progress is 
being written. The two books we list are out- 
standing at the present time. 

Dr. Oppenheimer’s work, which was prepared as 
a dissertation at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, approaches the subject from the 
historical viewpoint, being a survey of the visiting 
teacher movement in the United States since its 
inception, with special reference to the part taken 
by the Public Education Association of the City 
of New York, which has maintained such a teach- 
ing staff since 1907. At the present time we have 
a National Committee on Visiting Teachers with 
demonstrations in operation in thirty communities 
in different parts of the country. 

Miss Ellis, who is Assistant Director, Joint 
Committee on Methods of Preventing Delin- 
quency, gives us a study of the workings of the 
movement in one city where it has been developed 
to an unusual degree of efficiency. Rochester is 
our only city including, at the present: writing, 
visiting teachers on its public school staff. Miss 
Ellis did field work in Rochester for preparing 
her study, which includes descriptions of organiza- 
tion and development, what the teacher actually 
does in the home, her relation to the child’s 
classroom, and constructive results. 


UNIVERSAL Music SERIES. By Walter Damrosch, 
George H. Gartlan, and Karl W. Gehrkens. Primer. 
72 pp. $56. Book One. 188 pp. $1.08. Book 
Two. 181 pp. $.72. Teachers’ Book, Manual- 
Music Appreciation. 254 pp. $1.60. Teachers’ 
Book, Accompaniments, Books Two to Three. 208 pp. 
$1.60. Hinds, Hayden and Eldridge Company, New 
York. 

HE authors of this series in teaching the child 

to sing with spontaneity and expression are 
all masters of music instruction. Particularly, 
does the name of Walter Damrosch, dean of 
orchestral music, commend the method the books 
represent to those who realize the importance of 
music in childhood. George Gartlan and Pro- 
fessor Gehrkens who collaborate with Walter 

Damrosch are respectively Director of Music in 

the Greater New York public schools and Director 
of School Music, Oberlin College. 

The books offer a graded course, with special 
manuals for the teacher, in class singing of story 
songs, rote songs, and those with an accompalni- 
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3. ment from the kindergarten to the primary 
he | grades. The material is compiled from the best 
as sources to meet children’s natural interests in 
yn | play, nature and school life.. The outstanding 
ne characteristic of the series is the “observation 
in | song,’ which provides a hitherto neglected link 
ld, | between the rote song and sight singing; it 
ot trains the eye to recognize combinations of tones 
ds | already known by ear. Musicianship and experi- 
ver | ence are combined to recommend these music 
yp- | books to our schools. 
a A YEAR IN THE WONDERLAND OF TREES. By Hallam 
Hawksworth. Illustrated. 214 pp. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $1.00. 
las | On SHiny Wincs. By Helen Von Kolnitz Hyer. Illus- 
bia trated. 127 pp. Marshall Jones Company, Boston. 
the $1.75. 
ane, HILDREN’S eager interest in outdoors gives 
Its the reader in nature-craft a perennial ap- 
ken peal. Both these books meet this interest and 
ity | are prepared from the first-hand experience of the 
wch- } authors. The very delightful tree book is the 
ave} more worth-while of the two from the point of 
vith | view of English. Its year of trees is the child’s 
1tles | year as well, so far as his nature activities and 
play life are concerned, and the book has the 
ont Tapproval of the American Forestry Association. 
elin- J Its chapter heads, which include ‘‘Lives of Trees 
the Pand of Men,” “Christmas Spirits and the Trees,”’ 
oped the Trees Pay Their Board,” Winds 
€F 1S Gand the Woods,” ‘Parties of the May-Day 
ting, | Fairies,’ and “Summer Woods and the Long 
Miss Vacation,” give young readers facts they need if 
‘ring || they are going to grow up into Americans who love 
niza~ ‘1 and conserveour forests. They also give the teacher 
ually J and mother excellent material for reading aloud. 
hild's Miss Hyer is Associate Curator of Education, 
the Kent Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, 
vrosch, | Michigan. She brings good qualifications to the 
rimer. 4 work of teaching natural history to the elementary 
er school child through the medium of the imagina- 
achers’ y4tve story. Allen, the boy hero of her reader, 
08 pp. 4and the Speed Imp fare forth together and have 
y, New Jintimate and informational adventures with 
turtles, squirrels, frogs, and birds. The book is 
> child Jone of a proposed series that will take children 
on are |farther on shining wings of fancy into the wonder- 
cong land of field and stream. 
te Firty LONDON RHYMES FOR CHILDREN. An Anthology 
selected by Florence B. Hyett. 64 pp. Basil Blackwell, 
—_ of Oxford, England. Two shillings, sixpence. 
Rae HE dedication of this anthology to “The 
‘usic in citye of London that is to me so dere and 
rector sweete, from haucer gives it a loving touch 
with all childhood. Whether we are learning 
-,] yabout London in geography, or playing “London 
spew, | Bridge,” or walking hand in hand with Tiny Ti 
story | dge, g hand in hand wi iny Tim 


mpani- and Little Nell, London Town weaves its ever- 
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lasting charm, always new, always satisfyingly 
ancient. This traditional, yet cosmopolitan, 
quality of the greatest of the cities of the earth is 
delightfully expressed in Miss Hyett’s collection. 
She includes the familiar traditional verse associ- 
ated with the bridges, bells, churches and street 
life of London. She pays a compliment to every 
child’s intelligence by offering him the lovely lines 
that London inspired Wordsworth, Byron, 
Kipling, Masefield and Noyes to sing. Last, we 
turn with deep satisfaction to Alice Meynell’s: 


O heavenly color, London town 
Has blurred it from her skies; 

And, hooded in an earthly brown, 
Unheaven’d the city lies. 

No longer, standard-like, this hue 
Above the broad road flies; 

Nor does the narrow street the blue 
Wear, slender pennon-wise. 


But when the gold and silver lamps 
Color the London dew, 

And, misted by the winter damps, 
The shops shine bright anew 

Blue comes to earth, it walks the street, 
It dyes the wide air through; 

A mimic sky about their feet, 
The throng go crowned with blue. 


THE SONS OF Kat. In the Little Library. By Henry 
Beston. 55 pp. Illustrated in black and white and 
color by Don Dickerman. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $1.00. 


A STURDY, attractive little book of adventure 

this for a child’s rough and loving handling. 
It tells in short, vivid stories of the wonder days 
of America when the Navajo Indians danced and 
sang and built their strange dwellings in our West. 
Twin boys, sons of Kai, the Willow One, and of a 
god, are the heroes of the book. They are spirited 
away from their cliff house during a storm, are 
imprisoned by the Mischievous God who has his 
counterpart in Loki of the Nibulengen legends, 
escape, find their father, the Talking God, on the 
Broad Rock of the Gods, visit the Hopis and save 
their corn, finally returning to the canyon of their 
childhood as tribal heroes about whom the Song 
of Healing was made. 

The story is simply told, but preserves its heroic 
quality. It belongs in supplementary reading or 
on the playroom bookshelves when we are six to 
eight years old. 


WITH WHIP AND SpuR. By Lawton B. Evans. IIlus- 
trated in color by Sydney Riesenberg. The Milton 
Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. $1.75. 


te boys and girls who have come to the 
heroic, adventure-loving period of their 
development, these stories of men and horses who 
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did not know fear supply educational examples of 
courage and the best kind of thrills. 

The book is a record of twelve famous American 
rides. Through the great undertones of our 
history have resounded the music of galloping 
hoofs! Sometimes the thunderous chorus of 
hurrying cavalry to turn the tide of battle—again 
a staccato solo from the flying feet of a single 
horse and a lone rider on whom depends the fate 
of anation. “Whip and Spur” portrays in vivid 
description and pictures the part that those who 
rode alone have played in American History. 

The contents include Col. Travis’ Courier, 
Curley, the Crow Scout, Paul Revere’s Ride, 
Gen. Grant’s Escape, Gen. Sheridan’s Ride, Emily 
Geiger’s Warning, The Ride of Tench Tilgh- 
man, The Messenger from Saratoga, Gen. Put- 
nam’s Leap, Emily Sanson, Guide, The Ride of 
Lieut. Archibald Gillespie and the story of the 
Pony Express. 


LITTLE AMERICAN SERIES. Flag to the Front. Engine 
Company No. 25. Spotted Deer’s Party. Eagle 
Ranch. Signals. Just Tom. By Bertha Marilda 
Rhodes. Illustrated in color. Approximately 40 pp. 
each. The Reilly and Lee Company, Chicago. $.60 
each. 


HE author of this helpful series of books in 
character education for young children is a 
kindergartner of long and successful experience. 
She has carried the theory of kindergarten educa- 
tion into the Sunday school, having written a 
book, ‘Religion in the Kindergarten,” that has 
become a recognized text. In her church work 
a child from the Chicago slums, telling her what 
he liked best to play, explained, “First we play 
burglar, next hold-up man, and then we play 
policeman and Indian and kill each other.” 
In the kindergartens that serve these children, 
Miss Rhodes says a stick always symbolizes a 
gun. Her ‘Little American’’ books combat this 
tendency of childhood to impersonate the charac- 
ters and dramatize the deeds of the daily news- 
papers. Each story presents a constructive back- 
ground for a child’s imaginative play in which he 
impersonates those persons of the community who 
stand for beauty, strength, law and co-operation 
in neighborhood betterment. 
The books should find a wide use in story-telling 
and in supplementary reading. 
Pussy PurR-MEw. By Guy Winfrey. Illustrated in 
color by Louise D. Tessin. 126 pp. The Milton 
Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. $1.50. (Boxed) 


‘TSE quality of constructive imagination which 

should characterize a child’s first story book is 
unfortunately lacking in most of today’s output. 
Without understanding and recognizing the con- 
tent of the child mind, his interests, and the life 
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he personifies in his play, the average juvenile 
writer offers him the story product of adult 
fantasy unrelated to childhood. We have a 
never failing source for story imagery in animal 
life, particularly that of young animals. Guy 
Winfrey, whose ‘‘Bunny Bearskin” delights all 
children, has given us another book that expresses 
the kind of fact and faney good for youngsters. 

Pussy Purr-Mew, her brother, Tom, and their 
Tabby mother fill delightful pages with everyday 
adventures told in a child’s vocabulary and made 
vivid with colored pictures. The book is a 
kitten’s eye view of life in relation to the unex- 
plainable world of children. How it feels to 
open one’s eyes on life, become acquainted with a 
little girl, study the cats’ family tree, learn when 
to hunt and when not to, make mistakes and learn 
from them, and have a generally joyous life are 
told in a way that will give young readers some- 
thing particularly fine and happy to think and 
dream about. 


Teaching Art Appreciation This Summer 


Louise D. Tessin will teach her public school 
art course for the Fresno State Teachers College 
at Huntington Lake in the Sierras this summer. 
Just as the Chico State Teachers College conducts 
its summer session at Sisson, in the California 
mountains, at the base of beautiful Mt. Shasta, 
so the Fresno State Teachers College gives its 
students the combined advantage of a restful, 
glorious outdoor vacation together with concen- 
trated study in classes. 

Miss Tessin attempts to lay the foundation in 
drawing on given staple rules, and emphasizes 
these from the very first school year on. ‘It 
is tragic,’ she says, “‘that pupils flounder so with 
their drawing in the advanced grades, uncertain 
as to how to start their work, unable to see the 
construction lines upon which the composition is 
developed. All of this should have been learned 
and absorbed through observation and practice 
in the lower grades. We must teach the children 
to see correctly, to find forms and proportion, lines 
of radiation, angles and action. It is like an 
interesting, fascinating game when once the pupils 
get the idea. And once being able to see, they 
become very observing, think quickly, remember 


more accurately, and enjoy everything about | 


them so much more. 
“Let us not teach art as a cultural subject only 
any more. That day is past. Let us make it a 


tool in the hand of the child that may be applied 
and correlated with all his other interests.” 
Courses for teachers, it is announced, are 
featured in the plans for the summer session this 
year at the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
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in Pittsburgh. By broadening the variety of 
work offered to teachers and supervisors of public 
school music, art, and manual and industrial arts, 
and by developing the range of technical work in 
other branches of the institution, the effort has 
been to make the service of interest to nearly every 
teacher who feels a need for more technical train- 
ing. 

The course for teachers will be given for six 
weeks from June 27 to August 5. Courses for 
undergraduates will extend eight weeks,’ from 
June 13 to August 5. The program for both 
groups of courses will include work in the College 
of Industries, College of Fine Arts, and the Divi- 
sion of General Studies. 

As in the past few years, special attention will 
be given this summer at Carnegie to the enter- 
tainment of the students. Dances, picnics, boat 
rides, inspection trips, popular lectures, musical 
entertainment, and swimming in the pool of the 
new gymnasium, will constitute the main features 
of the social activities during the work of the 
session. 


Safeguarding the Country Child 


County-wide programs of social work reaching 
children living in isolated rurai districts as well as 
city children have been developed in eighteen 
states, according to a report just issued by the 
United States Children’s Bureau. This report, 
written by Emma O. Lundberg, describes briefly 
the forms of organization and types of activities 
for the protection of children carried on in these 
states under the authority of special legislation or 
through the efforts of state agencies. 
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It is only within the past ten years that county- 
wide public programs of social work have been 
extensively developed. In many states the 
county is the unit for taxation, health education, 
and poor-relief, and when the need for extending 
public protection to children needing special care 
throughout a staté, on the farms and in the 
villages as well as in the cities, became apparent, 
the county was the most convenient local unit. 
County programs in most instances have been 
stimulated and promoted by a state board or 
department of charities or welfare, and more or 
less close relationships between the state and 
local organizations have been maintained. This 
form of state activity is an indication of the 
changing theory of the function of the state 
department from that of a purely supervisory and 
law-enforcement authority to that of an agency 
which promotes the development of constructive 
service by public and private agencies in all 
parts of the state. 

County organization for child care and protec- 
tion means primarily the unification, or at least 
the co-ordination, in the county of the work 
undertaken by various public agencies for the 
care and protection of the dependent, neglected, 
delinquent, physically handicapped and mentally 
defective and the appointment of a board or an 
individual to be responsible for the welfare of 
these children. Sometimes health activities and 
enforcement of child labor and compulsory educa- 
tion laws are also united with the program for care 
of dependent, neglected, and delinquent children, 
and the activities of private agencies are co- 
ordinated in some counties with those of the public 
agencies. 


Action, Imitation, and Fun Series 


Large Type Editions, Abundantly Illustrated in Heavy Line and Shading 


yo AIM of these series is to gain such a welcome from beginners as greets the better colored sections with 
every issue of the Sunday newspaper, and to utilize it in the mastery of a vocabulary that is an ample preparation 

for the first reader. Tested in the schoolroom, it is found that interest is heightened by putting these familiar 
classics into a primer form from which he may learn to read; for childhood delights to go over again and again the 


dear old story and tirelessly to repeat the doings, once made familiar. 


The Little Red Hen 
The Three Pigs 
The Three Bears 


Jack the Giant Killer 


Red Riding Hood — The Seven Kid; 
Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 


Here is the list: 


Three Little Kittens —Chicken Little 
Hop O’ My Thumb 
Puss-In-Boots — Reynard the Fox 


Jack and the Beanstalk —Sleeping Beauty 
PRICE, 60 CENTS EACH 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON 
234 Boylston Street 


NEW YORK 
221 Fourth Avenue 


CHICAGO 
457 Prairie Avenue 
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THE LARGEST SCHOOL SUPPLY 
HOUSE IN THE MIDDLE WEST 
Offers 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE MATERIALS 
FOR KINDERGARTEN AND 
PRIMARY GRADES 


BRADLEY’S INDUSTRIAL CUT-OUTS 
THE ORANGE INDUSTRY 


8462. An innovation in 
cut-outs presenting faithful 


| staaiowr Line (NDUSTRIAL CUT: pictures of a presentday 
| industry from the orange 
grove to the fruit stand. 


An important feature is the 
authentic story of the orange 


— industry which accompanies 
the drawings. The set also 


includes sheet of illustrations 
in color. 


TRACE BUILDING BLOCKS 


9.* A mammoth set of clean maple blocks and boards, 
containing 522 pieces of carefully selected forms, for 
efficient group building in kindergarten or primary 
school. The forms chosen are those which experience has 
proven most suitable for the purpose and which provide 
necessary pieces for the construction of the greatest 
number of interesting objects on a large scale. 


Packed in strong wooden box. 


BABY BETTY 
Seat Work for Beginners 


8343. A set of twenty cards, size 3 x 5}, one bearing 
a picture of Baby Betty and one a picture of Billy Boy 
and the others with pictures of articles, many of them in 
color, of clothing and toys, associated with these two 
characters Each card contains three sentences relating 
to the picture it bears. The sentences are cut apart and 
the equivalent of two cards given to a pupil to be prop- 
erly assembled. As the children work with their cards at 
the seats, the sentences will be fixed in memory and_ the 
single words will be also recognized. A seat work which 
offers a real opportunity for much initiative and pupil 


activity. 
BILLY BOY 
Seat Work for Beginners 


8344. Similarin size and general character to the Baby 
Betty seat work described above, except that all cards 
are printed in black. 


Write for Prices and Complete Catalogue 


THOMAS CHARLES CO. 


2249 CALUMET AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


Special Rates to Seattle 


In anticipation of the thousands of teachers who 
will travel westward this summer, attracted by 
the National Education Association meeting at 
Seattle the first week in July, the railroads 
are already beginning to offer accommodating 
and varied routes at low rates. ‘To persons who 
have never seen the great national parks and 
other attractions of the western states, this 
summer will offer the finest of opportunities. 


Saturday Art Class 


Competition is keen among children in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, schools, public and private, for appoint- 
ment to special Saturday morning classes for 
study at the Cleveland Museum of Art. In the 
test given each child is required to reproduce an 
object and to draw an original design. Of more 
than two hundred children who competed last 
fall, only thirty-two were accepted. These were 
formed into two groups, beginners and advanced, 
and they will work in the galleries under the 
direction of a trained instructor. So anxious are 
the children for this opportunitity of art study 
that the place of a child dropping out is promptly 
filled. More than twenty pupils from last year’s 
classes who gave evidence of superior ability were 
allowed to continue their work this year at the 
museum. Scholarships given by local patrons 
have enabled other talented pupils to study in 
Saturday morning classes at the Cleveland School 
of Art. 

Why He is Not Promoted 


To determine the influence of home conditions 
and health upon the school work of children, a 
special study was made recently of a group of 
sixty-four pupils in grades two to eight inclusive, 
in Scott School, Chicago, who had failed of 
promotion. Examination of the children by a 
physician from the Chicago health department 
showed that not a single child was free from some 
physical defect. It was found that fifty-four 
of them, or eighty-four per cent, had goiter, 
adenoids, or tonsil defects; and in twenty-nine 
vases there were teeth defects. Though parents 
were notified and requested to have the children 
given needed attention, in eighty per cent of the 
cases, either because of poverty or indifference, 
nothing was done to build up the health of the 
children. 

Investigation of home conditions showed that 
forty-eight per cent of the children lived in broken 
homes, and in forty-five per cent of the homes the 
mothers were either w orking or had died. The 


discovery was made that forty-two of the children, 
or sixty-five per cent, had been in the school only 
five months or less, indicating that their parents 
belonged to nomad groups following floating trades 
or were wanderers traveling from place to place. 
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Babies in the Sunshine 


The gospel of plenty of sunshine for everybody, 
especially for children and most especially for 
babies, is being preached widely, and the Federal 
Children’s Bureau has built a model which shows 
at a glance how sun baths can be given to babies 
for the prevention and cure of rickets. This 
model will be loaned for use at child-welfare con- 
ference exhibits on application to the U. 8. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

A new one-reel film, ‘Sun Babies,’”’ has just 
been produced by the Children’s Bureau for use 
By means of pictures 
of actual cases handled in the course of the three- 
year study of rickets made by the bureau in 
co-operation with the Department of Pediatrics of 
Yale University School of Medicine, the film 
shows the disastrous results of lack of sunlight 
and the marked improvement noted after several 
months of treatment with sun baths. Other 
scenes show how the average mother, whether 
in a city apartment, a suburban home, or on a 
farm, can give her baby the sun baths which are 
so important a factor in the prevention and cure 
of rickets. 

The film will be loaned by the Children’s 
Bureau to responsible persons and agencies with 
the understanding that the borrower will defray 
express charges and guarantee the safe-keeping 
of the film. Those who desire to purchase the 
film may apply to the bureau for information and 
prices. 


Botany 

A wild-flower contest, to continue ten years in 
the schools of the state, has been projected by 
the University of Texas with the purpose of 
familiarizing teachers and pupils with wild flowers 
of their own locality. Annual exhibits will be 
prepared by the schools to consist of thirty 
specimens, ten each gathered in the fall, winter, 
and spring, pressed and mounted according to 
directions announced by the professor of botany 
of the university, who is director of the contest. 
The scheme contemplates preparation of exhibits 
in triplicate and retention of one set by participat- 
ing schools. The best exhibit in each county will 
be sent to the university. At the expiration of 
the ten-year period the university will havea collec- 
tion of wild flowers from different parts of the 
State, and each school participating will possess 
an exhibit of three hundred authentically identi- 
fied wild flowers of its locality. The process of 


heer Encourages Practical Study: of 


collection is purposely made gradual in order that 
pupils may learn the specimens thoroughly, and 
that the numbers received at the university at 
any one time may not be too great. 
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Who’s your pencil 
maker? > 

We'd like to be. 
Perhaps we are. 
Very likely, in fact. 
But 

do you know 

our Three Beginners’ 
Pencils? 

You ought to, 
indeed. 

Write to us, 

giving 

the name of your 
School 

Supply House, 

for the 


Three Beginners’ Box. 


School Bureau 
Pencil Sales Department 
JosepH Dixon CruciBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City, N. J. 


1827—-HUNDREDTH YEAR 
OF DIXON. SERVICE—1I927 
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“Can’t You Talk?” 
Homes 


Girl with Apple 


Greuze 


A Helping Hand 
Renouf 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


ONE-CENT SIZE. 3x34. For 50 or more. 
TWO-CENT SIZE. 5'%x8. For 25 or more. 
TEN-CENT SIZE. 10x12. For 5 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects or 25 for Children. Size 514x8. 


LARGE PICTURES FOR 
FRAMING. ARTOTYPES 
Size 22x28, including the margin. 
$1.00 Each for two or more; 
$1.25 for one. 
Send $2.00 for A Helping Hand 
and “‘Can’t You Talk?” 
Hand colored, same size, $1.50 
each for two or more; $2.00 for 
one, 


BIRD PICTURES IN 
NATURAL COLORS 
Also Flowers, Insects, Miner- 
Three Cents 
Send $1.00 


als, ete. 7x9. 
Each for 15 or more. 
for 33 Common Birds with a very 


brief description of each. 


Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 
64-page Catalogue of 2250 pictures. 


pePerry Pictures Box 32, MALDEN, MASS. 


Catalogues 


BRADLEY'S 
SCHOOL DRUM 


APPROVED BY THE STANDARDIZATION COMMITTEE 
OF THE I.K. U. 


A well made, practical drum; orchestra pattern. 
Sycamore shell; two calfskin heads; six nickel-plated 
thumb-screw rods; patent special throw-off snare strainer, 
wire snares; complete with belt and drumsticks. Made 
in three sizes: 

10-inch diameter, each $5.25 
1l-inch diameter, each 6.00 
12-inch diameter, each 6.50 


Send for complete list of Juvenile symphony 
instruments for ryhthmic training. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO: Thomas Charies Co. KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros. 


BOSTON 
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‘*United States Schools’’ in South America 


.A school in Argentina and one in Brazil have 
recently been named for the United States as an 
expression of friendship toward this country. 
Impressive ceremonies attended the naming of the 
“United States School’ in Rio de Janeiro. 
Addresses were made by the American ambassa- 
dor and by prominent educational officials of 
Brazil. American and Brazilian songs and exer- 
cises were given by the children, and portraits of 
Washington, Lincoln, and Horace Mann were 
unveiled. 

Children in the school named for the United 
States in Buenos Aires observed our American 
Fourth of July. The program included singing 
of the national anthems of Argentina and of the 
United States, recitations on the national flags 
of the two countries, and an address on the 
significance of the Fourth of July. 


Preventive and Corrective Gymnastics for 
Pre-School Children 


(Continued from page 10) 


BRIDGES. 

With the same position, lying on stomach, let 
the children pull themselves up on tips of toes 
and hands and build a bridge. Usually we build 
a long straight row of bridges and let the child 
at one end creep through it and form a bridge on 
the other end, then the next, until all have crept 
through. (Fig. 2.) 


WALKING STIFFLY. 
Another favorite stunt is to walk stiffly on hands 
and feet and even race in the same position, 
with the back hollow from the neck down. (Fig. 3.) 


MARBLE PICKING. 

The children take off shoes and stockings, 
racing to see who is first, and pick up marbles 
from the floor, placing them in a paper plate. Use 
the feet alternately, and count at the end to see 
who has the most marbles in his plate. 
some practice, the players should try to pick 


up two or three marbles at a time and have the | 
plate placed on a chair, so that they must lift | 


their legs. This exercise restores weak or fallen 
arches. (Fig. 4.) 
TAKING TEA. 

An exercise which most mothers like very well 
is: “Play little Japanese Lady and sit down cross- 
legged with a tray of tea. 
you stand up.” 
achieved a very good degree of poise and balance. 

These play exercises. are only suggestions; 
every kindergartner or mother interested in tlie 
physical development of children will add new 
ideas to this outline. 
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, The regular Klapp’s creeping exercises, change of step breathe in. (Figures 5b, 5c.) 
ica which help to correct and prevent faulty 4. Indication for dog’s walk: Mobiliza- puepreaneneyy 
uve posture, are based on the principle that tion of spine and chest. Exercise for all 5; sae 
the human spine is just a quadruped children. Result: Deeper chest, stronger ; ae 
an spine tipped on end and that all kinds of | back muscles. s 
Irv. faulty posture are due, at least partially 5. Commands: Dog’s walk (Figures 5b, 
the to the erect position. The children are 5c); move to left, right. 
; put in quadruped position and then With dog’s walk, as described above, 
1ro. taught active muscle action according to the back is extended horizontally. The 
3S4- the location of the curvature and the turns to the sides have their apex in the 
of severity of the faculty posture. These center of the spine, at the height of the 
creeping exercises are rather complicated eighth and tenth dorsal vertebre. This 
xe€r- | and strenuous and should not be used part of the spine is best mobilized by dog’s 
s of with the pre-school child except under walk. In cases of faulty posture the center 
vere medical supervision. For preventive work of movement is of no importance, the chil- 


in kindergarten it is advisable to confine dren lack merely in muscular development. 


oneself to: For cases of faulty posture the center of 
ited 


Tee's Wake: the movement must be adjusted to special 

ican parts of the spine, if the curvature does 

< . Name the exercise: Quadruped walk, jot have its apex at the height of the eighth 

dog's walk. to tenth dorsal vertebre. In the begin- 

the 2. Starting position (Figure A). Stand ping it is best to omit the turn to the sides 
on knees and palms of hands. Back hol- 


lags | low. head i “ol until children have learned to move by 
“© ow, head up, elbows straight, arms & simultaneous use of opposite upper and 
the | little more apart than shoulder width, — jower extremities 

tips of fingers pointing straight forward, 


thighs vertical, knees abreast. SLIDING. 
Movement: Right hand and _ left 1. Name the exercise: Sliding. 
knee go one step forward. Head and body 2. Starting position (Figure 6): Dog’s 
for turn to the left, spine shows total curve — walk, arms stretched out as far as possible. 


with convexity on the right side. Observe 3. Movement: Right knee proceeds : Y HE BIG 

knee going straight forward toward hand = small step, pushing arms and trunk for- 

of same side and pelvis being unmoved. ward. Try to turn toward side without co OPERATIVE 


With turn of spine breathe out; with moving knee. 


, let 
toes TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER 
build POSITIONS 


child a Thoroughly covers every state in the 
ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY Union and all ofits possessions. 
crept | 410 U S. NATL. BANK BLDG WILLIAM RUFFER PH.D. MGR DENVER, COLO KANSAS CITY, MO Write for our free literature. 
1 
Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. DO IT NOW; WE’LL DO THE REST. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Booklet, ‘How to Apply and Secure Promotion, : : 4 
with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc.,’’ free to members, 50c. to non-members. National Educational Service, Inc. 
. ls Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. Colfax at Cook. DENVER, COLO. 
ition, | 
ig 2) You Can Play It If You Can Talk 
| or KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TEACHERS 
kings, Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery “More Bande in Schools" is the slogan all over the 
arbles Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two children at an 
c . exceptionally low price: solve the problem for having music in 
Use Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 your class. Children are eager to play 
. Card Sewing, $0.70 SONG-O-PHONES and they play well. 
to see Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70 No study. No musical education 
; Mat Weaving, $0.25 necessary. They start playing right 
Aft er 10 Christmas Cards, $0.40 away. Excellent for Music Memory- 
e k ] SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR Hundreds of successful SONG-O- 
pi \ | Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request PHONE school bands our best recom- 
1endation e force og of these 
ve the || E. STEIGER & CO.  49MurraySt. NEW YORK 
st lift § Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 
j 


ments. Madein three sizes. Price 70c 


to $5.00 each. 
fallen ; THE SONOPHONE CO. 548 Wythe Ave., BROOKLYN, N.Y. Dept. C 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 


-y well fm Spare Time Made 
283 EACLE PRACTICE renciico. Profitable 

t wh Eagle No. 283. Practice Pencil. 
iS hay e A distinctive pencil for first grade pupils. Large enough in diameter to minimize the pe ; , 

| ee tendency toward finger-cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with a lead soft enough to AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
a ari ; write with slight pressure. Every kindergarten — teacher is a 

~ prospective subscriber. 
age EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY Agents wanted in all localities. Write for details. 
In Te 
new 703 East 13th Street New York MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES Springfield, Mass. 
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Used fn all the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of Education io 
the principal cities, Send tor ill- 
ustrated Soy 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, rol] and revolving 
blackbo rds, siated cloth, black dia- 
mond siating, book slates, erasers, 
crayons, cr ayon? holders, easels, 
blackboard p!ate fn slabs, dividers, 
pointers, stone slate blackboards, 
etc. Manufactured only by the 
NEW BILICAT.. BOOKSLATECO, 
90-22-24 Vesey St, dew York, 


Why Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


ACING the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 


A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


EYES 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
OF 


Chart Printers and 
Kindergarten 
Rubber Stamps 


MADE BY 


HANS H. HELLESOE 
2444 Ainslie St., 


Chicago 


The Character Builder Leads 


in the study of human nature applied to child cul- 
ture, vocational guidance, and to physical, social, 


intellectual, esthetic, and moral education. 


32 pages monthly. $).00 a year. Sample copy 10 cents. 


JOHN T. MILLER, D.Sc., Editor 
1627 Georgia Street, | LOS ANGELES, CALIP. 
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4. Indication: Adjustment between first 
and fourth dorsal vertebre. 

5. Commands: Down for sliding. Hands 
stretched out forward. Start sliding right, 
left. (Fig. 6.) 

RABBIT JUMP. 

1. Name the exercise: Rabbit jump. 
Jumping up and down with flinging up of 
arms. 

2. Starting position: Dog’s walk, with 
arms stretched far forward. 

3. Movement: 

a. Fling up arms. 
b. Forward down, as for sliding, with 
hollow back. 
Jump with knees between hands. 

4. Indication: Strengthening exercise 
for the whole back. 

5. Commands: 

a. Down for rabbit jump. (Fig. 7a.) 
b. Up. (Fig. 7b.) 
c. Down. (Fig. 7a.) 

Jump. (Fig. 7c.) 


Opening the Playground to 
the Kindergarten Child 


(Continued from page 19) 


whooped and yelled as Indians, or as cow- 
boys rode imaginary bucking broncos. 
Some brought their carnival suits from 
home; others made theirs of wrapping 
paper. This is a very useful, adaptable 
raw material and easy to acquire. The 
girls were tight-rope walkers, bareback rid- 
ers, acrobats, and dancers. They, too, had 
wrapping paper costumes. The sideshows 
were dramatic performances with stunts 
and singing. There was a fortune teller. 

Projects were developed similarly and 
as spontaneously everywhere. “Pirates,” 
“Indian Life,” and “Gypsy Encampment” 
evidenced again the inherent child desire 
for color and adventure. ‘Radio Station” 
and “Orphan Annie,” the latest cartoon 
child, “Excursion Boat Trips,” ‘Race 
Tracks,” and “Summer Resort’’ reflected 
the influence of urban culture and environ- 
ment. The effect of social conditions 
was often evidenced by the dissimilar 
trends of similar projects. In ‘““Community 
Life” the Italian groups played wedding, 
band, parade, had an organ grinder and a 
huckster wagon. The children who lived 
in Cicero, Chicago’s ill-famed district of 
bootleggers, gunmen, and gambling houses, 
played cafeteria, taxi drivers, and soft 
drink parlors. The family consisted of a 
mother and children, but there were 
brothers and sisters who ‘‘worked out” 
and appeared only at meal times, also 
“boarders.” In this playground com- 
munity play continued two weeks. On 
three occasions the boys outnumbered 
the girls. 

Creative use of raw material took some 
curious angles, quite individual but some- 
times rather startling. In a congested 
Italian-Negro neighborhood, whose intra- 
and inter-racial feuds have given it the 
name of “Death’s Corner,” from fifty to 
one hundred and fifty children of both races 
played a peaceful community life every day. 
They brought old newspapers, bottles, 
cans, discarded rubber tires, old washers, 
sticks and stones from street and alley; 
fruit baskets of pint to bushel size, celery 
and carrot tops, and boxes from father’s 


vegetable stall; paper bags, pop bottle 
tops, paper cups and corks from his soft 
drink stand. This was the stuff out of 
which they made the things that filled 
their play homes and schools and stores 
and restaurants, a most undesirable ac- 
cumulation. We could only insist on 
some measure of sanitation. The orang: 
puppets, burr houses and furniture, grape- 
leaf masks, and leaf costumes of a prairi: 
playground, or the coral chains of dried 
dyed muskmelon seeds made by th 
Ghetto groups were as really childlike 
and more to our fastidious adult liking 
Yet how stem the zeal of the “Death’s 
Corner” little ones without destroying 
the creative spirit that inspired it? 

There were other interests for thes 
small children: soap-bubble parties, folk 
dancing, nature lore, pantomimes and 
tiny puppet plays on sand-built stages 
Indeed, who could record the many subt| 
and individual twists and turns the child 
mind takes if given an outlet for expression. 
To afford this opportunity was our aim 
and to a large degree we feel we reached 
our goal. True, we were not always 
entirely successful. We learned much 
even from our failures, especially that 
leadership and program presentation is of 
paramount importance. We brought back 
the little children to their own, but it was 
in no sense a return to old conditions. 
The child has not changed; the play- 
ground is still much the same, but we have 
come back not only with a new insight 
into the meaning and purpose of play but 
also with a better and clearer understand- 
ing of how this impulse may be given 
stimulation and direction. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 


The GEO. M. HENDRY CO., Ltd. 


TORONTO, ONT. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


E HAVE represented the MILTON 

BRADLEY COMPANY in above terri- 
tory for twenty-five years, carrying 4 
complete line of Kindergarten Equip- 
ment and Primary Supplies. Our cata- 
logue ‘‘A’’ mailed free upon request. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 
922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 
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Series on Childhood Education 


226 Subjects to Choose From 


Edited by Professor Patty Smith Hill, 7705, Gf. 


Language and Literature 
in the Kindergarten and 
Primary Grades 


By ELEANOR TROXELL 
Director of Demonstration School, State Normal School 
Montclair, N. J. 
@ This book outlines a language and litera- 
ture curriculum which broadens the child’s 
experience and with it increases his power of 
expression. 
@ The plan of study is based on the au- 
thor’s experiences with young children in pro- 
viding opportunities for continuity of growth 
in English and literature in these early grades. 
Price, $1.25 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Chicago Boston Atlanta San Francisco 


Priced 


Average Size 


3% x 4% inches 


3 cts. to 2 cts. 


| 
MINIATURES 


IN FULL COLOR 


Write for Prospectus and Specimen Prints Free to Teachers 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT: 


The Day Masterpiece Miniatures 
80 NEW SUBJECTS 


Wonderful reproductions of truly great Masterpieces of Painting, 
such as 


THE WILLETT CHILDREN - - Romney THE JOCKEY - - - --- - Degas 
MISS LINLEY - - - - Gainsborough THE YOUNG AMPHIBIANS - - - Sorolla 
THE QUARRY - - - - - Garber THE FOXHUNT- - - - - - Homer 
BLUE AND SILVER - - - - Whistler AUTUMN OAKS - - - - - - Inness 


Complete list and specimen prints Free to Teachers 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., Inc. 
EDUCATIONAL ART PUBLISHERS 


Dept. 18 8 East 49th St. New York 


CHILDHOOD 


SCISSORS 


For SCHOOLS and 
KINDERGARTENS 


HE EXPERIENCE of 50 years in manufactur- 


ing and developing the “ACME” Lines of 


School Scissors is your guarantee that ‘‘ACME”’ 
Products are the best in the world. 

We employ several hundred 
expert and skilled cutlers 
(many have been with us over 
fifty years.) This organiza- 
tion takes special interest in 
producing the best high grade 
cast shears and scissors in 
the world. 

Every pair of the several 
hundred thousand scissors we 
ship annually is in- 
spected and tested 
for cutting—and 
they will hold their 
cutting edge. 


Tell us your requirements— 
we have Scissors that will please you 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Famous since 1874 


The Kindergarten-First Grade 
TEACHER 


A Tentative Inventory of Habits. Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Kindergarten-First Grade Education of Teachers 
College. Prepared by Agnes L. Rogers, Ph.D. 

19 pp. 30 cents 


A Tentative Inventory of Habits of Children Two Years 
Old. Issued by the Department of Kindergarten-First 
Grade Education, Teachers College. 16 pp. 25 cents 


KINDERGARTEN RECORD FORMS 


Prepared by the Department of Kindergarten-First Grade 
Education, Teachers College. 


Individual Daily Record Sheet: Kindergarten-First 
Grade Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed for each 
pupil each month. 

Record of the Typical Activities of the Curriculum; Kin- 
dergarten-First Grade Record of Subject Matter. One 
sheet is needed for each class each week. 

Individual Yearly Record and Score Card: Kindergarten- 
First Grade Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed 
for each pupil each year. 


4 cents each; 35 cents a dozen. 
Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College NEW YORK CITY Columbia University 
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THE CRAYEL | 


High Grade Wax 


Crayons 


CRAYEL 
No. 4 


CRAYEL 
No. 318 


8 Colors in 8 Assorted 
Tuck box Colors ina 
lift-lid box 
No. 184 
16 Colors ina No. 8 
tes 8 
Colors in 
enameled 
Special Com- iim, 
bination of 
colors if so Chien ee 


desired nished in bulk 


Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 
DANVERS, MASS. 


ENGRAVING 


MASSASOIT company 


DESIGNERS RETOUCHERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. PHONE. RIVER. 2100 


Specializing 
in Fine Plates for 


School Annuals 
Personal Greeting Cards 


Specially Designed 
Diplomas for 


Private 


and Public Schools 


PICTURE YOUR PRODUCT 
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Hans Who Made the Princess Laugh 
(Continued from page 22) 
Seconp Guarp: The cook says, ‘““That’s a goose that I would buy!” 
(The Cook rushes forward and seizes the goose, but of course Hans 
must pretend that he is held fast by magic to its feathers. The 
Gardener, Bugler, Villagers, Soldiers and all those who try for the 
princess’ hand in turn, one after the other, add themselves to the line 
and pretend to pull the one before away. Hans parades with his long 
line of scowling, erying, kicking, furious followers all about the stage. 
The princess now laughs in glee and leaves her high place. She 
comes right up to Hans and takes his free hand.) 
First Guarp: But see what silly magic we have here. 
Seconp Guarp: The princess leaves her window and draws near. 
(The Beggar Woman comes forward and touches the goose. At 
once the people are free and sulkily draw away from Hans. 
The King invites every one into the castle. 
Every one except the Gardener, Guards, and Dog follow Hans and 
the princess.) 
First Guarp: The king invites you to the wedding ball 
Which we shall give within the castle hall. 
Seconp GuarpD: There’s no one here with me but you. 
I guess that means the play is through. 
First Guarp: Had Hans not made the princess smile 
We might have stayed a longer while. 
But here we go, Dog, 
yardener, 
All. 
SECOND GuaRD (after all have gone, or if there is to be a party at 
the end of the play, he says): 
And leave you just the castle wall. 
Come to our feast in yonder hall! 


SECOND GUARD: 
First GuARD: 


The Development of Technic in Arithmetic 
(Continued from page 27) 

for the “carrying” found in a multiplication process. In the 
example, “‘Multiply 65 by 8,” after multiplying the 5 by 8, it is 
necessary to carry 4. Now this 4 must be retained somewhere, 
held in limbo, or shackled and held sub rosa, while the computer 
multiplies the 6 by 8, secures the 48, drags the 4 from its hiding 
place, holding fast meanwhile to the 48 so that the 48 and the 4 
can be visualized together and their sum secured. This is a case 
of ‘adding by endings” and so it is with all “carrying” in multi- 
plication. Thus it appears that the ready knowledge built up 
in “adding by endings” functions continually in the multiplica- 
tion process and is especially desirable here because of the greater 
stress upon endurance and power to arrange images of the figures 
concerned than is the case in adding. 

“Adding by endings” and “bridging the tens” have, up to the 
present, received scant attention in textbooks in arithmetic. 
While some authors have given to it a few desultory exercises 
leading up to adding columns, no one seems to have organized 
adequate drills in it equipping pupils for handling all the varied 
types, or recognized its helpfulness in the multiplication process. 
In all, one hundred and seventy-five cases of “carrying” are 
possible in multiplying, above the primary addition facts. Of 
these, sixty are cases of “bridging the tens.’”’ Any one who is 
interested enough to do so can check these cases by tabulating 
the multiples of 2 and adding 1, the multiples of 3, and adding 1 
and 2, the multiples of 4 and adding 1, 2, 3, and so on. 

The application of such knowledge to short division is found 
in the calculation of remainders. This involves subtracting 
the various multiples of a divisor from the indicated partial divi- 
dends. In most cases this is a subtraction of one two-digit num- 
ber from another and is evidently the obverse of “adding by 
endings.” Moreover, it corresponds point for point with the 
“carrying” involved in multiplying. Hence there are one hundred 
and seventy-five cases of it outside of the primary subtraction 
combinations, sixty cases of which are “bridging” subtractions 
These cases are easily identified by one who will list the possible 
cases of remainder in dividing by 2, by 3, etc., up to 9. They 
need not be enumerated here. Enough has been said, let us 
hope, to convince the reader that a little practice in ‘adding by 
endings” and some practice in the corresponding “subtraction 
by endings” will prove of considerable service to the beginners 
in process work and add to the facility and surety of their late! 
operative procedure. 
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